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LOVE’S FAIRY RING. 


BY GERALD MASSEY, 


While Titans war with social Jove, 
My own sweet wife and I, 
We make Elysium in our love, 
And let the world go by! 
Oh, never hearts beat half so light 
With crownéd Queen or King! 
Oh, never world was half so bright— 
As is our fairy-ring, 
Dear love! 
Our hallowed fairy-ring. 


Our world of empire is not large, 
But priceless wealth it holds ; 

A little heaven links marge to marge, 
But what rich realms it folds! 

And clasping all from outer strife 
Sits love with folden wing, 

A-brood o’er dearer life in life, 
Within our fairy-ring, 

Dear love! 

Our hallowed fairy-ring. 


Thou leanest thy true heart on mine, 
And bravely bearest up! ‘ ; 
Aye mingling Love’s most precious wine 
In life’s most bitter cup! 
And evermore the circling hours 
New gifts of glory bring ; 
We live and love like happy flowers ; 
All in our fairy-ring, 
Dear love! 
Our hallowed fairy-ring. 


We’ve known a many sorrows, sweet ! 
We've wept a many tears, 

And often trode with trembling feet 
Oar pilgrimage of years. 

But when our sky grew dark and wild, 
All closelier did we cling ; 

Clouds broke to beauty as you smiled, 
Peace crowned our fairy-ring, 

Dear love! 

Our hallowed fairy-ring. 


Away, grim lords of murderdom ; 
Away, oh Hate and Strife ! 

Hence revellers, reeling drunken from 
Your feast of human life ! 

Heaven shield our little Goshen round, 
From ills that with them spring, 

And never be their footprints found 
Within our fairy-ring, 

ear love! 

Our hallowed fairy-ring. 





AN ESSAY ON WOODEN LEGS, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HERR VON HOLTZBEIN. 


It was a remark of one of the continental philosophic sages of the six- 
teenth century, which suggested to the present writer the consideration of 
the subject upon which he is about to enter. This remark occurs ia a trea- 
tise De Habitudine, and being written in Latin, shall here be done into 
English for the benefit of all and sundry who, like Lord Dubberly in the 
play, are not ina position to “ ladle out Latin by the quart,” to say nothing 
of grunting Greek like a pig.” The gist of the remark, then, is as ‘ollows : 
— “That there is no state or condition of existence prevailing among any 
of the nations of the world, which can be truly said to derive its chaPac- 
ter from its own inherent elements ; that, on the contrar , the force of 
habit and the prejudice such force engenders, rather than the dictates of 
ature, determines the ill or well being of the human race ; and that it 
is the business of a refined civilization, by the development of this second 
nature, to surmount and subdue the first—in furtherance of which develop- 
ment it is both lawful and right to subject every condition and circum- 
stance of beiag, however honoured by antiquity or general usage, to the 
test of investigation and practical experiment.” 

Supported by the above abstruse passage, which I conceive to contain 
the germ of that over-active philosophy which has achieved so much for 
mankind during the Iast three centuries, it is my present purpos? to re- 


Consider a question which I fear has been too we settled, without | h 
t 


duly weighing the arguments which have been, or might be, addaced on 
both sides—the question being, whether two legs are better than oae. The 
reader will bear in mind that it is not a question of heads. That two 
heads are better than one I will not for the present deny, inasmuca as the 
assertion has passed into a proverb, and I have too much respect for the 
Wisdom of nations, which is generally supposed to lie involved in these 

ithy little phrases, to advance any dictum of mine in opposition—with- 

olding my assent, however, until [ have seen a subject with two heads, 
when I shall be better qualified to form an opinion. Whether two legs (that 
18, two live legs, be it understood) are better than one, is the point under 
Fs oper and it appears to me-that much may be said, if not to show 

at the contrary is the case, at least to leave it a moot point for the dis- 
= seb ng inquirers, 

, +he reader who shall go along with me in this inquiry will have the 
Seta to. bees tn — the remark of the philosopher above quoted, 
ber of pedal Fee - all prejudices in favour of any particular num- 
po lh semen pn ws » be Prepared candidly to weigh the advantages I 
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G"thatte legs run to-and-fro upon the earth, and, mounted 
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= fractures, the maimings, the fatal ts that have ensued from 

ose rampant and foolhardy exploits in which a man of single sole would 
settee. gage, and could not if he would. How many ente rising youths 
jane pre ~-1 — rey ore ee one leg toomach? How many 
graves who would never have jumped at all, had 











tutes? How many have sunk in the fateful flood who would never have 
dreamed of swimming with a timber-toe? and how many have followed 
their heedless noses into irretrievable mischief, who would have remained 
safe from all harm upon a single foot? Then look at the double risks of 
the double-footed, even in calamities that come unsought. The gout, that 
horrible visitant, has but half a victim in a one-legged man ; of corns he 
too has but half a crop; his buonions never mar his quiet pilgrimage ; 
and, come what may, he cannot by any possibility suffer from damp feet. 
There is a song to be met with in most vocal collections, which asserts 
that “ without feet you can’t have toes ;’’ I regret that in this instance 
the poet has indulged in an unfounded fiction, inasmuch as it is perfectl 
possible to have toes on one foot—but yet in all diseases of the toes, suc 
as chilblains and other similar annoyances, the. liabilities of the uniped 
are but as five to ten compared with those of his two-legged brethren. 
Then look at the matter in an economical point of view—what a prodigi- 
ous saving of leather is effected by the man of one leg! fifty per cent. 
lopped off at once from the shoe-maker’s account. If he have-vanity in 
pedal appointments, he may sport a single Hessian, guiltless of extrava- 
gance, or parade his symmetric Wellington (and staff on economical prin- 
ciples, or recline in slippered grandeur at the cost of a single upper-lea- 
ther of Morocco. Day and Martin lose half their black-mail with a sub- 
ject that has but one polishable extremity ; and the hosier, confined to the 
single calf encircled with a single garter, levies but half his customary 
dues. All these several items, it will be seen, make a very considerable 
total of savings in the annual expenditure ; and in this economical age, 
when ten thousand little luxuries are to be purchased at a penny a-piece, 
who shall estimate the moral advantages derivable from such an amount 
of superfluous income? . 

Then the man of one leg, it must not be forgotten, is the possessor of cer* 
tain physical advantages to which the biped is for ever a stranger. He is ex- 
empt by law from all personal participation in the turmoils and brutalities 
of war. -A man of peace by act of Parliament, he never incurs the dis- 
grace of running away, or is laughed at for avoiding a combat by show- 
ing what he has not got, ‘‘a fair pair of heels’’—though if by any aggres- 
sion he is driven to his shifts, he can, upon an emergency, find a footing 
where the greatest hero upon two legs could not make astand. Or he 
may cross a stream dry-shod where another would get ap to his knee in 
water, simply by plunging his insensible substitute in the middle and 
transferring the natural limb to the opposite bank. He may tread upona 
venomous reptile, and laugh at its fangs, or parry the assault of a mad- 
dog without fear of hydrophobia. Moreover, in cases of emergency, when 
it becomes necessary to put the best foot foremost, he is never hesitat‘ng 
and at a loss, like your bipeds, being at no pains on deciding between the 
leg which cost him nothing, and that which hascost him perhaps from ten 
shillings to ten pounds, as taste or circumstances may have led him to the 
adoption of the convenient cork, the patent spring, or the unsophisticated 
but manly stump, in the choice of apedestal. I might enumerate many 
other advantages which contribute to his exclusive enjoyment, were I so 
disposed, but I scorn to accumulate evidence in favour of a trath which 
the reader must by this time be ready to admit, and shall proceed as in 
fairness bound, to notice the objections that may be urged by prejudiced 
bipeds against his fortunate conditions. 

Let me here be allowed to deprecate all uncandid and hasty decisions, 
and conjure the reader to be cautious lest he confound the results of his 
habitual impressions with the deductions of an unbiassed judgment. And 
here the greatest care is necessary. ‘The world,’ as the divine Shak- 
speare has it, “is still deceived by ornament ;” in other words, the hu- 
man race is led by appearance, beneath which the trath too often lies im- 
bedded, while its worshippers are cheated with false semblances. Hence it 
may be inferred that the prejudice in favour of an even, regular, and 
marchlike step, and what is called a majestic walk, is probably nothing 
but the result of habit, and would vanish altogether, there is little doubt, 
in the estimation of a community going on single members. Even at the 
present time, were a monarch of some nation of note to mount his throne 
and assume the weight of government on one royal limb, there is no ques- 
tion but the current mode of talking and thinking on the subject of 
wooden legs would be very much modified. For my part, I love the stern 
staccato step of the single-soled pedestrian, and the lusty pulsations with 
which he reminds his mother-earth that he enjoys the delights of existence. 
Then the gentle though abrupt rising and falling of his uppermost pro- 

ortions, as he wends his worldly way, is 80 like the ups and downs of 

ife, that his progress is suggestive of a most important moral lesson—so 
that I cannot consent to admit that, upon the whole, appearances are 
much if anything against him. 

“ But,” says some perverse opposer, “ Nature has given us two legs, and 
therefore two is the proper number for the human subject.” Not so fast, 
my good sir, if you please, with your conclusion. True, Nature Aas given 
you two legs. What of that? She has also given you a beard, which you 
take daily all possible pains to gte rid of--and all in vain ; the stubborn stub- 
ble rises again and again, mocking your ceaseless efforts at its annihilation ; 
and it will rise in spite of steel and diamond-dast till you are dust your- 
self. Now, if you will be at the trouble to shave off your leg just once, 
I will stake my existence that nature takes no such pains to renew the 
supernumerary shank. There you see that the argument is agaiust you. 
Again, has not nature given your wife and daughter each a capacious 
thorax, for the convenient accommodation of the lungs, and viscera, and 
ave they not both squeezed that cayity into the shape of a funnel, 
by way of improving upon her awkward contrivance ? as not nature 
given the Chinese women two feet, and don’t they, instead of sensibly 
prunning off one, stupidly cripple both? No, sir, if you are for revert- 
ing to a state of nature, do so by all means, and much good may it do 
you. Only be consistent, I pray—bear your epidermis to the elements ; 
betake yourself to some congenial cavern in the wilderness, contend with 
the wild cat for a meal, and with the tiger for a couch, and when you 
have learned to despise all the fruits of civilisation and the results of 
human intellect and contrivance, I care not if you include with the rest 
the grand masterpiece of ingenuity and science, the wooden-leg. 

I feel that by this time my position is established, and that the advo- 
cates of two legs have not a leg left to stand upon. They may talk of 
their utilities, but I aver that they are not so apparent to my unprejudiced 
view. The chief use of a pair of heels, after all, seems comprised insuch 
feats as leaping, wrestling, and running, and such undignified methods of 
locomotion. With regard to leaping, I have already shown that it is a prac- 
ice conducive to no good ; asfor wrestling, let those who delight in such un- 
intellectual arguments kick each other’s shins till they come to a better 
understanding of the subject ; and as for running, he who has escaped a 
danger by running away from it, may cherish a t for his heels in 
whieh I must be excused from joining him, Valour prevents your true 
man from running away, and Christian forbearance would teach him not 
to pursue a flying enemy ; in either case one leg is sufficient for bis pur- 
| acne How the possession of but one leg may conduce to the highest 

appiness which this world is capable of affording, let the reader 
learn from the following passages in the life and fortanes of Herr Yon 
Holtzbein :— 

In the year 1806, when Prussia, encouraged by the promise and actual 

preparation of the Russian Autocrat, declared war against Napoleon, 
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| they, instead of elastic flesh and sinew, possessed good wooden substi- 
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OFFICE, NO. 10, PARK PLACE, 


Herr Von Holtzbein was a gentleman of fortune, who, with his young and 
beautiful wife, cultivated the pleasures of polished society under the 

trees at Berlin. Having served the regular period in the army, he 
abandoned the profession of war a year before, and pb rstey ss | the fati- 
gues of the camp for the embraces of his blooming bride. Twelve months 
of domestic happiness had scarcely flown away, when all his martial 
ardour being roused by the insolence of the i n, and his 
chivalrous nature excited by the appeals of the tiful Prussian queen, 
he bade adieu to his young wife, and flew to rejoin that ificent ca- 
valry in which he had formerly held acommand. He found his old com- 
panions eager for the fight, and demanding to be led, without delay, to 
encounter with the revolutionary rabble of France, against whom one 
and all were but too anxious to try the military tactics of the great Fre- 
deric. They had no great time allowed them for indulging in the plea- 
sures of anticipation. The 14th of October, which witnessed the 

affrays of Jean and Auerstadt, brought the “ best appointed cavalry im 
Europe” face to face with the ragamuffins of Gaul, who, without any re- 
spect for their exquisite quality, knocked a full half of them from their 
gorgeous saddles, and sent the remainder to the right-about, to seeke 
shelter where they might. Poor Von Holtzbein, who did not know 
very well what to make of it, seeing that the whole of his regi- 
ment had been shattered to shivers in contradiction to all the es 
tablished rules of warfare, found himselfat nightfall urging his jaded steed 
through a dark pine forest, without a morsel of food to satisfy the cra- 
vings of hunger, and with a bullet lodged in his left leg. How he ma- 
naged to escape to Weimar, thence to Leipsig, thence to Magdeburg, and 
finally back again to his own house at Berlin, are points in his history, of 
which, as he was not afterwards capable of rendering any very coherent ac- 
count, we cannot inform the reader. Certain it was that he was found 
snugly pillowed under his own curtains before the end of the month, and 
surrounded by a posse of professors of the healing art, gravely discussing 
the most scientific mode of dealing with the leg that had the bullet in it. 
As the proprietor of the limb was a man of fortune. and not a mere no- 
body to whom a question of leg or no-leg could be of no consequence, he 
was allowed to have a voice in the council; and upon being informed 
that the safer and more expeditious course of treatment would be to de- 
tach the uafertunate member, wisely consented that the operation, and 
the leg too, should come off at the earliest opportunity. 

A. day was fixed for the amputation, and by acoincidence such assome- 
times happens in the best regulated families, the loss of one member was 
repaired by the arrival of another, a daughter being born to Herr Von 
Holtzbein just at the precise moment when his patriotic leg departed te 
the world (I beg parden—to the bottle) of spirits. In the smiles and 
crowings of his lovely babe, the bed-ridden warrior found a compensation 
for the ugly twinges of his healing stump. The stump grew well—the 
babe grew up. Years rolled on, and the daughter of Von Holtzbein, 
beautiful as Hebe, became the pride and joy of her parents, who thought 
no expence or pains too great to be lavished upon the accomplishment ef 
her mind or person, But the education of his daughter was not the only 
care of Herr Von Holtzbein. He had a leg to educate as well—a limbte 
mould as well as a mind; and he devoted himself with equal ardour and 
energy to both pursuits. He made all manner of experiments with every 
workable material in the construction of a new appendage in place of that 
which he had sacrificed upon the altar of his country. Fortunately for 
him, he was endowed with a genius decidedly mechanical, by means of 
which, united with indomitable perseverance, he succeeded to perfection 
in his manufacture. His museum of legs became one of the curiosities of 
his native city, and his residence a perfect hospital for those of his patriot- 
ic fellow-countrymen whom the war had reduced to a like state o 
legged blessedness. He cured the ills that fighting flesh is heir to by ap- 
plications of wood and steel, and leather and whalebone and cork, 80 
elaborately made and so perfectly simulating nature’s handy-work, that 
his reputation, amateur though he was, surpassed that of the first 
sors of the daymore especially because, with the characteristic honour 
of a soldier and a gentleman, he declined any remuneration for his inval- 
uable productions. As his artificial legs grew in repute, his only daugh- 
ter grew in beauty, until at length when sixteen summers had showered 
their brightness upon her fair round rosy German face, her hand was 
sought in marriage by the young and gay Herr Doppelschank, the eldest 
son of a brother officer who had perished on the same fatal day which had 
consigned the leg of Herr Holtzbein to the spiritual element, and the 
kingdom of Prussia to the tender mercies of Napoleon. The match was 
considered by the parents as in all respects prudent and desirable, and the 
affections of the pretty fraulein, who had loved the young Doppelschank 
first as the companion of her infancy, next as a bold bursche and dash 
student, and lastly as a suitor in a splendid military costume, met wi 
no opposition from quarters whence opposition in such cases general 
arises. But, alas for the successful issue of their loves--the young suitor, 
more confident than wise, just as the period for the betrethal was dra 
near, was so rash as to ex an opinion one day after dinner on thesub- 
ject of wooden legs, which was utterly ruinous to bis matrimonial pros 
pects. He had ventured to remark, in an unguarded moment, that an 
artificial substitute, however honourable to the wearer or creditable to 
the artist who achieved it, was after all inferior to the living member, and 
by no means the thing in @ quadrille. After this declaration it was all 
over with him. From that fatal moment the Herr Von Holtzbein set him 
down as a bore, a born blockhead, an irretrievable ass—and in a lon 
speech, containing the whole history of the memorable campaign of 1806, 
with a catalogue of every person of condition who had lost a leg durin 
that eventful eva, gravely informed him that their contract was at an e' 
and that he aever could or would consent to the union of his danghter 
with a person who in one breath blasphemed the merits of patriotism and 
the glories of science. It was in vain that the discomfited youth withdrew 
the offensive expressions, and offered to eat his own words. The choleric 
father was not to be appeased. Every attempt at expostulation only 
added fuel to his wrath, and the disconsolate swain was dismissed with # 
polite insinuation that his absence would be considered agreeable for the 
future. ; 

A parent’s dictum is however not always an absolute law, in affairs of 
the heart. The fair fraulein Von Holtzbein was rather of the opinion of 
her lover, than of her father, in this matter, and, if the truth must be told, 
in her secret heart she preferred the ten toes of her dear Doppelschank to 
all the elaborately contrived substitutions in her father’s museum. She 
was a true child of her sire, and had as obstinate a will, in her way, ashis 
own. She received and encouraged the stolen visits of the banished youth, 
a fact at which her mother winked in some degree, perhaps expecting that 
the storm of wrath would blow over, and the young man be received again 
into favour. But no signs of a reconciliation appeared upon the pater nal 
brow, and a whole year rolled by without any apparent alteration in the 
sentiments of the angry father. , 

At the expiration of this time Herr Von Holtzbein returning unexpect- 
edly one afternoon from a visit, which the mother and daughter had im- 
agined would occupy him till the hour of supper, thundered at. the door 
of his house, to the infinite alarm and constervation of the lovers, who 
were enjoying a stolen (éte-d-téte. The young fellow, knowing well 
enough the tremendous uproar that would ensue if he were discovered, 
began to cast about for the means of escape. To go by the garden at the 
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3, was impossible, for there was old Flugel, the Herr’s 
Seatideatie! ne salt modeller, pottering about among the flowers, 
with his nose turned up against the back windows, as though he scented 
something out of order. The only chance that presented itself was @ 
flight from the window of the upper sol in which they sat, and this, for he 
had no leisure for deliberation, he determined to attempt as soon as b 
foe had entered, and the door closed after him. Already he heard the un- 
mistakable step upon the staircase, when leaping on the balcony fence, he 
ped the projecting bough of a tree, and swung himself off. Fat=lcon- 
Saence! the faithless bough snapped asunder in bis grasp, and down he 
came with a crash, that split his meerschaum in a thousand fragments, 
and what was still worse, fractured the os tibia of his dexter pedestal in 
two places. The passers-by ran to his assistance, and as usual in such 
mishaps, completed his misfortune by endeavouring to set him upon his 
feet, an attempt which had no better result than driving the bone of his 
broken limb through the flesh, and rendering its setting impossible. By 
this time the tumult had brought old Fiugal to the door, who grinned 
with inward satisfaction as he assisted the crippled Corydon to asofa. Of 
course, the calamitous event could not long be concealed from Herr Von 
Holtzbein who had the sufferer conveyed to bed without condescending to 
pay him a visit. No sooner did he hear, however, from the surgeon, whose 
prompt attendance had been summoned, that it was a clear case for am- 
tation—that the shattered leg must come off, there was no help for it, 
then all bis former friendship for the poor youth returned at once. 

The whole house was ransacked, and every body in it set to work to 
provide the means and appliances of comfort for theinvalid. Himself as- 
sisted at the operation, and sustained the courage of the sufferer, and 
through the whole course of the cure superintended the dressing of the 
wound. He passed the whole day at the bedside of the patient, and 
soothed the hours of weariness and pain by cheerful conversation, and 
narratives of his youthful exploits. He led his daughter, nothing loth, to 
the side of the sick couch. The old contract was acknowledged and re- 
vived, and when the now happy lover was able to sit up, the delighted 
Von Holtzbein presented him with a new leg so exquisite in form, so fin- 
ished in workmanship, so exactly like the one he had lost, except in its 
liability to pain and tracture, that the acceptor could do no less than re- 
tract in full bis former disparaging remarks. The betrothal, I had for- 
gotten to observe, took place during the early stage of the cure, and the 
wedding was celebrated in due German course of time, on which occasion 
the bridegroom, to the infinite gratification of his new father, led off the 
dance in a style of grace and activity that afforded not the slightest room 
for suspicion that anything more than flesh and blood pirouetted in the 
nuptial panteloons. 

err and Frau Doppelschank lived long and happily together, and, for 
aught that I know to the contrary, are yet alive in the enjoyment of the 

earing felicities of wedded love, which are but too cheaply purchased 
by the loss of a leg. 


— 


LANCASHIRE WITCHCRAFT. 


It is little more than a century since, when women who were the pos- 
sessors of black cats; who were much out of doors on windy nights; who 
said or did things beyond the comprehension of their neighbours; and 
who, in addition to all this, committed the offence of being particularly 
age or extremely ugly, were either burned or drowned accord- 

g to the tastes of the operators, as being veritable, unmistakable 
witches. We of the nineteenth century may congratulate ourselves and 
our female friends that the dangers, if-not the practice, of witchcraft have 
passed away forever. We are personally acquainted with no end of be- 
witching young ladies who possess cats of all shades of colour. who pay 
frequent visits upon windy nights, yet who are without the least fear of 
stake or duck-pond before their pretty eyes. 

These are not the witches about whom it is our present intention to 


Ethiopic sorcery, Chaldean magic, Egyptian necromancy, Arabian ca- 
balistics, are as air-bubbles before the steam-and-metal witchcraft of Lan- 
cashire. Miles of bleak, barren plain have been thickly peopled with hu- 
man toilers ; leagues of silent valleys have been made to send forth busy 
sounds of never-ending labour. The moorland is replete with life ; the 
treacherous moss and yawning gully are spanned by metal roads, over 
which the magic power of steam whirls endless trains. Hamlets are towns, 
villages are cities, the hovel and the but are swollen to mighty fabrics, in 
each of which a thousand of our fellows are toiling “ from morn to dewy 
eve.” And all of this and more is the handy-work of Lancashire Witch- 


Not very long ago some, few of the oldest inhabitants of the shire re- 
member when Manchester was considered a rather rising town; when 
Preston, Oldham, Macclesfield, Staleybridge, and a good score or so of 
other leading manufacturing towns of to-day were but simple groups of 
houses, with bere and there a tall smoking chimney rising among the 
trees and hills to tell of the adventurous spirit of the Lancashire spinners ; 
when manufacturers and dealers in yarns rode through the country on 
ema are to buy or sell their goods as the case might be ; and when the 

troduction of stean power weaving was deemed an act of insane folly 
that must sooner or later end in the ruin of the speculators. There are 
scores of Lancashire foiks who remember right well when the magnificent 
ted warehouses in Spinning-jenny Street, close by the Royal Hotel, in 

chester, was byt a narrow range of crabbed old beetle-browed store- 
rooms. Forty years ago, Elkanah Shuttle and Cyrus Waterloom, who 
own the splendid palatial edifice half way up the street, with the magnifi- 
cent portico, the sweeping staircase, the mediwval hall, the artistic show- 
rooms. the Crystal-Palace roofing, were unknown beyond their own vil- 

. One made his way to Manchester with all his worldly possessions 
in a small bundle at his back ; the other arrived shortly after him, by one 
of the canal- boats; to this day the crooked stick of Elkanah and the yarn 
pack of Cyrus are preserved in a glass-case among the archives of the 

. These men have risen by the potent aid of Lancashire Witchcraft ; 
#0, likewise, have hundreds of their fellow-citizens, as rich ané powerful 
as themselves, but not as mindful of the stick and pack. 

Mighty, indeed, are the dealings of these cotton monarchs. Compli- 
ented are their transactions; numberless the interests they affect ; and 
far away and strange the lands they give vitality to, the mouths they feed, 
the forms they clothe. Our Witchcraft is felt in all the four quarters of 
the world: from Crim Tartary to Zulu Kaffirland, from the frozen homes 
of the E-quimaux to the palmy groves of the Oriental. Many are the 
races who help to feed those craving machines, ever consuming cotton at 
the — rate of thirty thousand bales of three hundredweights each, 
weekly. 

The patient poverty-stricken Hindoo ryot, in the hot valleys of Berar, 
among the wooded hills of Candeish ; the active Malabar coolie on the 
sandy plains of Travancore and Tinnivelly ; the abject Egyptian, a slave 
in all but the name, groaning as he toils at his cotton task for masters 
more exacting than in the days of Pharoah; the slave in the southern 
states of America, and the kingdoms and republics of the southern con- 
tinent ; all these labour for one end, all help to send their quota of the 

fibre that ere long shall be seen whirling and twisting round metal rods, 
or darting ia between fine polished meshes. And soon it shall be dressed, 
and bleached, and dyed, and calendered, and hot-pressed, and finally 
make its new advent asa radiant garment, a flowing robe, a brilliant 
shawl or handkerchief, a simple piece of bobbin or tape, a piece of bed- 
hanging. a jJack-towel or a waistcoat piece. Or perchance Lancashire 
Witchcraft will cunningly throw in a small quantity of silk or alpaca 

amongst the cotton fibres; and lo! a compound of a new and startling 
eharacter appears. Soft, glossy shades, bright tinted, many coloured, 
with devices, and reliefs, and borders, endless. 
But it is not alone in quantity, and style, and combination, that this 
Witchcraft is so distinguished. "It brings about, other and still more sur- 
— results The most remote grown of our raw cottons are those 
ntral India: which, from hill-side to port of shipment, thence to 
Liverpool. and £0 on to the restless machjnery of the Lancashire factories, 
cannot be a less distance than eighteen dened miles in round numbers, 


Now let o see what our witchcraft does for the Hindoo consumer of cot- 


The cotton cloths in chief demand 
most simple kind, requiring no artisti 
to be advantageously made 


throughout British India are of a 
stic effort in their production, likely 
tle likel de by the simple means of the Hindoo weaver, 
little likely to tempt science and capital in their production, and as- 
suredly for the same reason little able to bear a large charge for trans- 
port. Our Lancashire Witchcraft fetches raw cotton from Central India, 
as already shown, over a distance of eighteen thousand miles. This cot- 
ton is 21 wes ee owe '. dressed, pressed, packed, marked, and shipped 
Se the arg Phere a ‘ere ships are always ready to sail to all parts 
Indian-grown cotton cloth are shipped ; another eighteen thousand miles 
of voyage are performed, rivers are acain navigated, mountain passes are 
again traversed. plains and valicys are again travetied over, and at length 
the bales of Lancashire Witchera!t beho'd the very village of Central In- 


is | Simply because in spite of the journey, the voyage, the river, the ocean, 


some for India ; on board of these the bales of 


occupied in weaving some of the selfsame cotton crop which has made so 
long a double journey, which bas seen 80 many wondrous witcheries in 
British lands, which has found its weary way back in clean white folds, 
And why is it brought thus far? Why does the wary dealer at the vil- 
lage bazaar welcome these many yards of steam spun, steam-wove cloth? 


the railroad, and the custom-house, our Lancashire Witchcraft can afford 

to sell goods cheaper than the simple Hindoo weaver can, though his cloth 

never left his native village, and was woven beneath the shade of palm 

trees to the song of the nightingale, instead of within a Manchester fac- 

tory to the rattle of a thousand power-looms. And this is the universal 

tale of intellect applied to industry—the legend of modern scientific 

witcheraft. ont 

How many thousand slaves, and ryots, and coolies, are toiling at this 

one production of the earth to keep our mills at work? How many busy 

factors and dealers, planters and brokers and middlemen, are straining 

every nerve, lest a single factory fire in England should die out? How 

many deeply-laden ships are buffeting the angry seas, and beating round 

the dreaded Cape of Storms, to keep the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 

way occupied, and the cotton brokers in good feather? At the great cot- 

ton mart of Britain—Liverpool—the landings of this article during the 

part year have averaged a thousand tonsa day. Buta trifling portion of 
this enormous bulk leaves the country in an unmanufactured state ; nine- 

tenths of it go to feed the hungry mills of Lancashire. 

The actual wealth of our cotton nobility would be hard to estimate. 

How much has been realised and invested in other property, or how much 

sunk in new factories and machinery, who can say? Yet some approach 

to the truth may be made, and the figures are startling. Within the 

limits of Lancashire there are not fewer than a thousand factories, in 

whose direct employ there are about three hundred thousand people, men, 

women, and children; but by far the greater portion are women. This 

is, however, a small portion of the actual strength employed in working 

up cotton, for the steam and water power applied to machinery for this 

purpose is equivalent to nearly ninety thousand horses. What the con- 

joint capacity of all this strength amounts to, may be imagined from the 

fact of its putting in motion and controlling a quarter of a million of 
power-looms and more than twenty million spindles. Of this large num- 

ber eighteen-twentieths are to be found within a circle of not more than 

thirty miles round Manchester. 

By the united efforts of all this steam and water, and human power, and 

the added elements of skill and design, we find that the Unit Kingdom 

produces cotton goods to the yearly value of more than sixty millions 
sterling, of which about one half is consumed at home, and the remainder 
shipped to foreign and colonial customers. Thus, there are being turned 
out a daily aggregate of nearly a quarter of a million sterling, or about 
twenty thousand pounds’ worth of cotton goods every hour. 

Before cotton threads are spun in the loom, they require to be lightly 
steeped in a glutinous liquor composed of wheaten flour, and sometimes 
rice flour, and water, in order to impart a degree of tenacity to them. 
This practice is incidentally alluded to in a Hindoo work of high anti- 
quity, showing how old was the custom of employing a starch solution in 
weaving. We mention it, in order to furnish another illustration of the 
enormous magnitude of the cotton industry of this country. The weekly 
consumption of flour for this simple but necessary process is not less than 
five thousand barrels. 

In strict keeping with the growing extent of the manufacture, has been 
the constant lowering of the cost of production by means chiefly of im- 
proved machinery, and partly by lower wages. In short, taking the ave- 
rage market value of all kinds of cotton goods, we may state that they 
have, during the last twenty years, been reduced from sevenpence-half- 
penny the yard to threepence-halfpenny, or rather more than one half. 
That this must be so, will be seen by a reference to the quantities and 
values of the cotton exports for the years eighteen hundred and thirty, 
and eighteen hundred and fifty. In the former year they stood at four 
hundred millions of yards, valued at fourteen millions sterling; in the 
latter year they had reached the enormous extent of nearly fourteen bun- 
dred millions of yards, whilst their declared value was twenty millions 
and ahalfsterling. So that whilst in guantity the exports had increased 
by two hundred per cent., they had augmented in value not more than 
fifty per cent. 

Like many other crafts, the art of cotton-weaving was brought from the 
East, Inthe land of the Pharaohs, spining and weaving were arts well 
understood. Upon the Ninevite marbles are to be seen representations of 
weavers at their looms. In the earliest records of Hindoo barbaric history, 
we may trace the Indian weaver at his work ; and when some centuries 
ago, the stores of oriental lands were first laid open to the kingdoms and 
people of the West, among those things which were counted rare and val- 
uable, were calicoes, both plain and printed. As years rolled on, and 
fleets sailed where formerly a single merchantman had tempted the dan- 
gers of the Eastern seas, cotton goods from India made up a formidable 
total in our Asiatic trade. But now, all thisischanged. Steam and iron 
have beaten the plodding Hindoo from the field. The plain white calico, 
the printed handkerchief, the rajah’s many-coloured scarf, the nabob’s 
gorgeous rainbow shawl, the sultana’s head-dress. the gossamer hangings 
forthe Zenana, all are copied and reproduced by Lancashire Witchcraft, 
and sold at half the cost of their originals to wondering Hindoos and as- 
tounded Mussulmen. 

The rapid glance we have here taken at our English witchcraft is by far 
the most pleasing side of the picture. If we lift the outer cheerful veil 
which encircles all these stirring things, we shall behold dark scenes be- 
hind. Itis'not alone in Manchester that the people who work in mills 
should be seen. They have other and darker homes within the hundred 
villages and towns that lie scattered about the heart of Lancashire. There 
on a cold, raw, dark December morning, hundreds and thousands of wo- 
men, slipshod in mind and body, may be dimly seen amidst the murky 
gloom of fog and smoke, slinking along toward the many factories where, 
hard-worked though they be, they at least find light and warmth. Many 
of them are mothers ; and these will be seen hurrying with their tiny in- 
fants, to place them in the hands of some old crone, who, for the merest 
trifle, consents to allow them to lie beneath her miserable roof until the 
usual evening hour returns. There huddled together like lower animals 
these poor infants sleep, and cry, and fret away their wretched daily life. 
The ordinary pay of weavers is ten or twelve shillings a week, with oc- 
casionally fifteen for particularly expert hands at certain kinds of work. 
At spinning, men are more commonly employed than women, and by the 
aid of a boy they will not unusually earn from one to two pounds a-week. 
But unfortunately, save in exceptional cases, more education and discre- 
tion are required amongst this class ; and ignorance and prejudice work 
unknown miseries when following in the train of poverty. In Manchester 
and in one or two other leading factory towns, very much has been done 
in the right direction, by sanitary regulations, by free libraries, and by 
cheap and wholesome houses for the poor. Employers have nobly shown 
that they understand the duties not less than the rights of capital, and 
men begin to feel that the best workpeople are those who can employ 
their heads not less than their hands. Still, in many places, much re- 
mains to be done. And it were well it were done quickly. 





MY FIRST WHALE. 


“You may say what you like, gentlemen, but there is every certainty 
that the Turks will beat the Czar.” 

“Very like a whale.” 

Me I have blood relations in Constantinople, and they all say the same 
ng. 

“Very like a whale.” 

“ Pray, sir, did you ever see a whales that you refer so often to that 
animal ?” ‘ 

“Yes,” rejoined I, in a voice of great firmness. 

“ Where,”’ asked half-a-dozen voices. 

“ At Davis’ Straits.” 

In a twinkling there was complete silence in the commercial room, and 
the whole inmates regarded me with awe; it was evident they did not 
esteem me in the light of an ordinary mortal, and how couldthey? Ibad 
been at the Artic regions and had seen a whale, a living, veritable whale, 
and none of your aerial specimens of zoology, such as Hamlet and Polo- 
nius delighted to behold. Every man should exalt himself when he has 
the opportunity (which is not often), and so looking round with the as- 
pect of an injured, reflecting person (every painter knows how to combine 
the two emotions), I added this extra remark, 

“ Ay, and the same whale saved my life.” 

“Well! we have heard of whales taking lives, but we never before 
heard of a whale saving a man’s life ; do letushear. Pray do!” 

I puffed away at my cigar, took two or three sips of grog, and after 
looking benignantly at the assembled tribe of bagmen, just by way of 
keeping them in suspense, I commenced my yarn. 


one morning while | was making up an eye-wash for the dowager Lady 
Pinktippet, my master, who also was my uncle, called me suddenly inte 
the back shop one sunny forenoon, _ 

“Tim, my boy.” says he, “I am going to make aman on you, you must 
start in half-an-hour for Baffia’s Bay! You are to be surgeon of the Ju- 
piter whale-ship. Fifty pounds the run, you rogue, bed, board, and wash- 
ing ; no, stop, | ain’t so sure about the last item.” 

vee dumbfoundered, clean capsized, but | was as full of principle, 
even at that early age, as an egg is full of meat, and I responded accor- 
dingly. 

“Uncle,” said I, “I have only been one year at the classes, and I won’t 
take the responsibility of cutting of men’s legs until I know more about 
anatomy and physiology.” 

“ Was there ever such a fool!” replied my uncle, who was a little black 
man, very like Buonaparte ; old Bony, I mean, not the new chap. 

I was going to argufy, but in comes the managing owner of the Jupiter 
and I was pantomimed into silence. 

“ Does your nephew agree ?” 

“* He does.” j 

I was going to speak, but my uncle got behind the manager, and brand- 
ishing our bigest spatula I was obliged to desist. 

“Come away then, doctor.” 

I was always bad for blushing, and here was I called doctor,—I, a 
spooney boy, with a dirty apron, smelling of castor oil, opodeldoc, and 
the tincture of gentian. However, I took off my apron, and followed the 
manager. . { ; 

“T am afraid, sir, that my medical experience’—I was saying this to 
him when the crowd had separated my uncle from us, but he cut me short. 
“ Oh, of course, we know all about that!” ; 

Well, down we came to the quay, where we found a long white boat ia 
readiness, and I was shoved on board without much ceremony. 

“Good bye, Tim,” said my uncle, “I would give thee some pocket 
money, lad, but there ain’t no specie going amongst the Esquimaux.”’ 

I had neither father nor mother, and here was my uncle deserting me ; 
what a fate to be sure.’ Besides, 1 was not out of my teens. The boat 
flew like an arrow across the ugly swell, and we pulled away to the Jupi- 
ter, which had heaved to in the offing. 

“Ts the doctor with you?” screamed a voice through a trumpet. 
“Ton” 

“Then bear a hand, will you?” F 

The Jupiter turned round, a rope was flung to us, we jumped up, and 
in three minutes we were before the wind, and the steeples of W 
were fast fading from our sight. I became sick and sat down on the deck 
but was speedily ordered below, and remained there for two or three days 
until the sickness left me, and then I re-ascended the deck, and ascertain- 
ed the why and wherefore of my appointment as surgeon to the good 
barque Jupiter, 

It appeared that, by law, every whaler must carry a surgeon of some 
kind, and generally medical students, after or immediateiy before they 
have passed, are selected forthe office. The leech who had been appointed 
to the Jupiter was a lad from the country who had seen little of the ocean 
and the sight of it (it being as I have said equally) so terrified him that 
he took to his heels on the instant, and ran off no one knew where. 
What could the Jupiter do? Captain Junk would not lose a fair wind 
for a lubberly doctor—he (Captain Junk) offered to physic the crew to 
any extent, and doubtless the manager would have taken him at bis word 
as to that matter, but then the good man feared the legal penalty, and so 
in extremity, he applied to my uncle. Junk would have sailed to the ice 
as sure as fate without doctor or medicine chest, for he was a terrible fel- 
low, but the manager took the precaution of detaining a boat’s crew in 
the harbour, and that hook held on the gallant commander till I was kid- 
napped. 

Most extraordinary thing,’’ said the French alarmist, ‘“ tosend a shop- 
boy out to take charge of a ship’s crew. The law should take hold of such 
abuses.” 

I had a contempt for this personage, and I answered him accordingly. 

“There be many worse things that the law don’t meddle with,” was 
my reply. 

“ Specify, if you can.” 

“IfIcan? It is worse to keep boats in passenger steamers with their 
plugs out, and their oars tied down, so that when people are drowning by 
the score, they can’t make any use of the boats. The law don’t look after 
that, does it ?” 

* Go on, go on,” said everybody. 

Old Junk was a regular smasher—he would knock down a man with a 
hankspike or kick one of bis bulldogs with as little ceremony the one as 
the other ; but the old fellow was not what you might call cruel, he only 
blazed away when he was in a passion. Give him everything his own 
way and Junk was as peaceable asa lamb. I saw this and made myself 
as serviceable to the captain as I could. I mended his pens for him, shar- 
pened his pencil, rolled and unrolled charts, made his tea, and all that 
sort of thing. and he and I got on smoothly together. 

‘“ But how did you treat the sick ?” queried the alarmist. 

“Bah! there was no sick. Whenever any of the crew took cold I gave 
them black sugar and that agreed with them exceedingly. Sailors are a 
healthy set, and when at sea they have no wives, mothers or sisters to an- 
noy them, or bagmen to dun them, and that keeps them healtby.” 

“Personal!” shouted one traveller. 

“But when they broke their legs or arms?’’ persevered my tormenter. 

“‘ Well, they knew that I had not got my diploma, and so they were so 
obliging as not to break their legs or arms—will that please you ?” 

“Go on! go on cried everybody. 

“If Iam to be interrupted in this way,” said I, “I will ring the bell for 
slippers and go to bed.” ; 

Here two patriotic persons seized the alarmist, and, putting his chair 
into a corner, sat down in front with a view of keeping him quiet. 

I had a fine time of it on board the Jupiter, and enjoyed myself exceed- 
ingly ; by and bye, it turned uncommon cold, but 1 bad served myself 
heir to my predecessor’s wardrobe, and in his chest, thanks to bis mother 
no doubt, I had a good supply of everything calculated to defend me from 
the frost. At last we came to the Arctic regions, and we cast anchor 
alongside a large floe of ice. Old Junk went aloft to.the crow’s nest, 
which I suppose you all know is a look-out at the mainmast head, and it 
appears he did see some whales, for he ordered off the boats immediately. 
This was on a Friday morning ; and as the boats were fully manned, all 
the force left in the ship were the captain, myself, and three Sheilanders. 
You must know that when the whale ships leave port with a short comple- 
ment of hands, they touch at the Shetland Islands, where useless fellows 
are always to be had cheap—they have no stamina these chaps, they are 
ill-fed aud have no enterprise, but they are good enough for pulling an 
oar, or hoisting a rope, or any land-lubber work of that kind. 

Shortly after the boats hud left, a dense fog came on, and we could 
scarcely see the Jupiter’s bowsprit from the companion head. All day 
and night the fog continued, and there was no sign of the boats returning ; 
and Junk became very uneasy. Next morning the darkness was as im- 
penetratle as before—we shouted, fired guns, rang bells, and made every* 
conceivable and possible kind of noise, but all to no purpose. No boats 
hove in sight. We were not afraid of the crews, for they had some pro- 
visions with them, and by the aid of their rifles they could kill wild fowl, 
that is if they could see them ; nor were we afraid of their ultimate return 
because we thought that from our peculiar position they had only to bug 
the ice, and by this process find us out. But Junk could not bear that 
time should be lost, and to one of his ardent character mystery was 
insupportable. He paced the deck in constant irritation, he could 
neither sleep nor eat ; and on Sunday morning he resolved on an explor- 
ing embassy, of which I was to take the command. : : 

“ Doctor,” said he, “I am uneasy about the boats——will you put on ice 
boots and take a long pole with you and go straight across the ice—per- 
haps it may be clearer there than here—at all events, if you walk a mile 
or two, your voice will carry farther than it will do in the ship. I take it 
that we are alongside a tongue of ice, and that it you walk for half an 
hour at right angles to the sbip, you will come to clear water. Take 
care to notice your footprints in the snow, for they must be your guide in 
returning back. I will send one of the Shetlandmen with you.” 4 

I foresaw that the expedition was not likely to be unaccompanied with 
danger, but I was tired of the monotony of marine life in a fog. I was 
also not indisposed to show off my courage before old Junk ; and so I con- 
sented. 

I was speedily equipped for the journey. and the Shetlandman set out 
in bigh spirits. We trudged along, giving utterance to occasional ehoute, 
for the space of fully more than a couple of hours ; but the fog remained 
as before. At length we heard something like the sound of the sea right 
ahead. This revived our drooping epirits; for the difficulty in walking, 
and the frequent use that we had to make of our poles, had greatly wearl- 
ed us; and so we pushed on with more spirit. until we actually reached 








You must know, gentlemen, that I began life as a ’pothecary ; but you 
need not stare, Iain’t apothecary now, asy more thanI amarider. Tam 
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—but no matter what. Well, as I was saying. I was ina ’pothecary’s shop 
—some say, walk the hospitels for a medical foundation. but I say the 
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en, but without receiving any response ; and, as the day was uow 
far advanced, we resolved on returning to the Jupiter. had fallen 

Since we had begun our journey, occasional showers of snow a . 
pat it never had occurred to us that these would prove any pty tare o 
us: but to our horror we discovered that witb each encaseding, '90 step 
the traces of our boots became more and more faint, until at wes y Pavers 
wholly obliterated. I was terrified to express my pe, . : by — ‘ 
lower the courage of my companion ; but he had no simi as . icacy t 
wards me, for he immediately burst into tears and declared 9 No per 
never be able to get back to the ship, and that we would either die o o - 
or hanger, or be eaten by the bears, I thought there was a ae 0 
some portion of his prophecy being fulfilled ; bat I was ee o — 
the white feather before a cowardly Shetlandman, and so I put on a 
tromstlence, you blubbering fellow. Doctors never die of cold or hunger ; 
and as for bears, I should like to see the one that would eat me. If one 
were to come up at this moment, I would thrust my hand down his 
throat and seize him by the uvula, and that, I take it, would do his busi- 

” 

“The Shetlander stared at me, for my physique was slender and juven- 
ile; but he saw that I was a regular fire-eater, and he succumbed accord- 
ing hat do you mean to do, doctor?” was his submissive query. | 
“Do? why go back the way we came, to be sure, and then bugging the 

water-edge, get back to the ship. She is on the other side of the ice—it’s 

a roundabout way, no doubt, but we are certain of reaching her at last. 

J ush on.” 

OD cee by this time very tired, I assure you. but we turned back, and 
soon discovered, to our increased discomfort, that the same snow that bad 
effaced our outward footsteps, had also well nigh erased the imprints of 
the return journey. We followed, or rather tried to follow, the guidance 
of what traces were left; and after a weary, weary journey, we again 
heard the welcome sound of the sea. But our gratification was but mo- 
mentary, as we speedily ascertained that the place we bad come to was 
the other fork of the bay, and that beyond this limb, as in the case of its 
fellow, there was nothing to be seen but illimitable acres of ice. Suppos- 
ing the prospect to have been inviting, we were so thoroughly exhausted, 
that we could not, although it might have been the saving of our lives, 
walk another quarter of a mile. It looked very like, lrwoufess, as if we 
had come there to die. ’ 

“And did you die? I mean either of you?” asked the alarmist ; 
but the company immediately put him down, and I was allowed to 

oceed. 

Prrhad a pipe, tobacco, and matches with me, and I offered to share the 

weed with my companion, but, poor wretch, he could neither smoke nor 

chew, a rare disability with seamen. ] 

“JT tell you what, friend, you had better not sit down and ery on that 
piece of ice, but keep up your spunk in some shape, for if You full asleep 
you'll die or get frost- bitten.” . 

“Oh, Doctor, we’re lost. I’m very faint, and if the bears feel the smell 
of us.”’ 

“Pooh! hang the bears. 
your mouth.” : , 

He did try, but it only sickened him, and be had to desist. 

“ Doctor, what are we to do now ?” was his feeble inquiry. 

“Do? why take a rest and start again; but mind | warn you a second 
time, that if you give way to fear, you are a dead man.” . 

I was about as afraid as he was, but I had too much policy to show it. 
He several times was on the eve of falling asleep, but [ roused him up at 
intervals, aad so we passed the night, although it could scarcely be called 
night, for we had twilight the whole time, and the fog bad greatly disap- 
peared. Ijad no watch, and consequently could not tell anything about 
hours, but early in the morning, I presume, I was aroused by the Shet 
landman, for I too had begun to nod, with the cry of “ A bear! a bear! a 
bear !”” 

“ Whoo, wwwhoo, wwhoo—ooo0,” cried something, not in the least like 
a bear ; something like the suppressed belching of a slow locomotive, but 
only more piano. ae 

I pricked up my ears and grasped my pole, and after listning for a few 
seconds I was satisfied that the sounds proceeded from the sea—-and, at 
length a black mass, like a huge block of mahogany, slowly swam to- 
wards me, and came up almost to my feet. No trout, swimming in an 
inland loch, could bave made less disturbance in the water--indeed, 
scarcely a ripple was to be seen. The fins were quiescent, and the tail 
gave the gentlest of all possible movements, and this suffieed to cause the 
monster to glide his smooth progress along the face of the deep. 

“ Whoo, whoo,” breathed the whale; aud the Sbhetlander and I gazed 
in wonder acd astonishment. If I had bed a harpoon, | could have trans- 
fixed him as easily as I could plunge a fork into that sleeping doz on the 
rug—-but what would it have recked? of what use would a dead whale 
have been to two starving, dying men? 

“You could have drank the oil,” insinuated the alarmist. 

“ Yes—after we had first boiled it,” replied 1. with a sneer. 

“Put him out!’ again resounded from all sides; the alarmist apologis- 
ed, and [ resumed. 

I never had seen a whale in all my life, and, except from description, 
I knew nothing about the habits of the animal. I was aware that le- 
viathan came to the surface at certain intervals to breathe, aud that after 

, performing the function of respiration for a very brief space, it again re 
‘ gumed its movements below. But it appeared to me that this whale 
breathed very irregularly, and after a laboured fashion, aud also that it 
remained on the surface for the purpose of inhaling oxygeu for a much 
longer period than a healthy fish should have done. Could it be that 
this was a dying whale, and that it had come to discharge itself of life in 
the presence of two human beings the last sands of whose existence, ap- 
parently, bad also run their course? The thought quickeued me into re- 
newed vigour, and, strange although it may appear, the solution of this 
question in comparative physology made me for the time forget both cold 
and hunger. Not so the Shetlandman—his curiosity was soon satiated ; 
and, despite of all my entreaties and remoustrances, be sat down in ab 
ject despair, and, after groaning and bewuiling bis fate, be fell into 

— of stupor, which I was at no loss to set down as the barbinger of 

eath. 

But he was not yet dead, nor was the whale; and, surrounded still by 
life, I could not resign the hope that deliverance might yet be achieved, 
although when or how [ could not imagine. Farther exploration was 
useless, as my strength was wholly gone, and [ was sore from the goaw- 
ings of hunger and from the cruel biting of the cold. I sat down aud 
watched the whale. He tumbled uneasily on the surface, and the breath- 
ing became lower and more and more irregular. If not dying, be was 
evidently ill—but how came the monster to be ill? Of course, like all 
other members of the animal kingdom, whales must die some time or 
other ; and here might be oue of the tribe shuffliug off the mortal coil at 
the bidding of some constitutional orgauic complaint. Or it might be 
that he had been harpooned ; but, if so, where was the blood? Perhaps 
the external wound has ceased bleeding, and there may be internal he- 
morrhage ; or he may have been wounded by some new-fangled shell, 
which, after impinging on a vital part, has exploded. [ kaew that such 
infernal machines had been invented for the expre-8 purpose of destroy- 
ing the whale ; but, whether by disease or by violence, it was cleorly 
the case that the huge creature was near its last hour; and the ques- 
tion with me was, will it or I be the loiger in yielding to the Lost 
enemy ? 

I had not long to wait for the solution of this questioa. After rolling 
about like a heavy Datch [ndiaman in a swell, the monster taraed portly 
Over on its back and stretched out its head; anl thea. ike Phervot’s 
host, it sank in the mighty waters, It was not entirely dead, nor did it 
sink so as to be out of sight, and I watched with kei intere=t the con 
Vulsive twitches of the fin muscles, and noted in iny own mind, with dae 


Here, try a whiff of my pipe—it may warm 


solemnity, how hard it is for all created beiugs to porform the last act of 
life’s drama, and how they seem to persist tu allowing Life to linger in| 


nooks and corners of the frame, after it has received dissinet intim tion te 
quit its mortal tenement. I knew that, after death, certain gases would 
be evolved, and that in due season the care ise woul | gain mount to the 
surface ; and [ thought I might try to cheat death for a tims, so far as 
My own case was concerned, by watching tor ths other phenomenon, 
But I was soon called from this pursuit by the oveurreuce of a new 
danger. 

The ice around us was piled mountains high in sone porta, and a thaw 
having taken place, enormous masses ¢ ume hurling down with the noise 
of thunder, These descents might have beeu avoided ; 
our feet the treacherous ice began to crack and to open up ta fige tis 
sures, and a new form of dissolution presented ttself rooar borvified time 
ginations—or, at all events, to mine, for the Shethindmin wa- rap dy 

oming inseasible. A few more cracks, and the appuw ot'y solid was 
on which I now stood might in the comp iss of a brief inivute bs covert 
ed into a floating iceberg. Slow death by starvation might be ous end 
were our locality to survive the general wreck 3 bat separated from the 
main body of ice, drowning would likely, soouer or later, be the mode of 


We stood on the remotest sitbasduakct and shouted till our lungs our taking off. Crack succeeded crack, as if a park of artilery had been 


bat uoderueath | 


ee. 
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engaged in field practice, and mountainous masses fell to the ground, like 
, the towers and turrets of a city which had been undermined. Death 
seemed very near; already I thought I felt his cold, bony hand placed 
on my shoulder—and the recollections of home flashed upon me, and 

the sins upon my head rose up in judgment against me; and I could 
, not bear to look or thiak upoo the dread future without shivering 

terror. 
| Uh, agony of relief! I descried a boat in the distance, and I shouted 
| with all the force that remained in my emaciated body—but if the cry 
, was feeble in volume, it was thrilling in earnestness, for it was the wild 
| shriek of despair, The crew heeded me not, and the boat glided on. I 
| stamped, and raved, and tore my hair, but all to no purpose ; she still 
| moved on, and now was farther away than when I first saw her welcome 
form. These men have no hearts—they are not men bat monsters in hu- 
| man form—then the idea suddenly occurred to me, if I cannot move 
| their compassion, I may work upon their selfishness. This whale at my 
| feet is worth hundreds of pounds, and they would surely come if they 
knew of the treasure. I again collected my whole remaining vital power, 
and shouted at the full stretch of my now hoarse voice—— 





“ A fall! a fall! a fall!” 

The well-known ery appeared to fall on the ears of the boatmen like 
music, and the boat changed her course and bore towards me. By this 
time the floating ice had struck against the carcase, and suspended as it 
was in the water, and momently getting more buoyant, the huge dark 
mass gradually rose again to the surface. 

‘“* Where is the whale ?” inquired the harpooner of the approaching boat. 

“ Here, here,’ I replied, pointing in the direction, but from the posi- 
tion of the intervening ice they did not appear to see the place dis- 
tinctly. 

* What are you doing here ?”’ 

“ Tam the surgeon of the Jupiter, and coming out in search of our 
boats, this Shetlander and I lost our way, and I am’ afraid he is dying.” 

“ We thought you were Esquimaux, and that’s the way that we didn’t 
answer you when you hailed.’ 

The whale now rose in the water, just at my very feet—and seeing that 
I was out of danger, the commercial principle with strange inconsistency 
immediately obtained the ascendancy in my mind. I sprung on the back 
of the whale with the view of claiming him. 

“ You are Englishmen,” I said, “‘ and of course love fair play. I take 
possession of this fish as one of the officers of the Jupiter, Captain Junk, 
commander, and I ask your aid in securing the prize.” 

‘* Doctor, you are very cold, my good fellow, and you look more like a 
ghost than anything else. Come on board and get a glass o’ summ/’ut, 
and put my coat round you.” 

I thanked the harpooner for his friendly offer, and stepped into the 
boat accordingly ; and the instant I was on board he stood up at the bow 
aud plunged bis harpoon deep into the fish. The operation was dexte- 
rously performed, but while prepared to admit this, I did not comprehend 
why my host should put his finger to bis nose, and why the whole boat’s 
crew should set up a shout of laughter immediately thereafter. I there- 
fore ventured to inquire politely into the cause of their mirth, and speedi- 
ly obtained the desired information. , 

“ Doetor,”’ said he of the javelin, “ you are a regular Johnny Raw.— 
The whale was the Jupiter’s so long as you stood on it, but when you 
jumped off its back without keeping a hold in some fashion, it was free to 
the first man that liked to fasten tackle to it. Look you, this isthe Van- 
cy Dawson's harpoon, and the ancy’s rope, and the Vancy’s boat, and 
we pull her off as the Wancy’s fish, and let me see who’ll take the article 
from us, that’s all. If you had even put your knife into the jaw, and held 
ou by your napkin, the diamond would have been yours. Perhaps you’il 
iud this, doctor, next time that you pick up a dead whale.” 

“ And is this law, queried the alarmist. 

“ Settled in the House of Lords, as I afterwards found out.’ 

I cut a sorry figure, you may well suppose, after this discovery ; but 
seeing | bad lost the whale, [I bethought the next of the Shetlandman.— 
Ile was in a sad plight ; but after the liberal use of restoratives he re- 
gained bis senses, but the surgeon of the Wancy Dawson found that the 
culd had so told upon him, that he had to lose four toes and three fingers. 
| was well received on board the ancy Dawson, but there was a con- 
stant under-current of sneering at me for the greenness I had shown in 
the matter of the whale, and I wistfully looked out for the Jupiter ; but 
no Jupiter was to be seen, and so at last, after a fair fishing, we set sail 
for merry England. On our arrival I hurried home to my uncle, and was 
the first to tell the news of my danger and escape, for as yet there was no 
intelligence of the Jupiter, Captain Junk. A week or so afterwards, I 
heard that my old commander was in sight, and I rushed to the quay to 
meet him. 

“ Hillu!” roared Junk, “ by the living George there’s the doctor. Give 
me your paw. young Magnesia. I could have sworn you had got a holein 
Davey’s locker.” 

* Have you more stories about the Arctic regions, sir? ” said a civil 
bagman. 

* Not that I can give you to-night.” 

“ Very good, I daresay,’”’ remarked the alarmist, ‘‘ but I have seen as 
good a stury even in the Magazines,” 


—— 


THH BRITISH JEWS. 


It is so unusual to find any defence of Judaism in a British periodical, that 
the following communication, addressed to the Editor of Frazers Magazine, 
will be of interest to many readers.—Ed. Ald. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small, 
For the great God who loveth us 

He made and loveth all.—Co.Leripeg, 
Men’s evil manners live in brass: their virtues 
We write in water.—SHAKSPEARE. 

Sir—Experience has shown that, in order effectually to correct a pre- 
judice of long standing, or refute a spurious calumny which has gained 
general credence, it is essential that the facts contradictory to these erro- 
neous statements should be made public through such a medium as would 
eusure their perusal by those who have been originally led into error. This 
applies with special force to the case of the British Jews: their social and 
moral condition is made the sabject of so mach misrepresentation, and 
this, through channels so important and influential, that the popular mind 
has been totally misled and filled with false ideas on this point. Contem- 
poraneous periodical literature has been made the vehicle of the most 
yroundless accusations, and aspersions of the character, of the modern 
Jews ot Great Britain, Justice and trath equally demand that the weight 
fof the causeless prejudice thus engendered should be removed,—that a 
fairer and more lifelike pictare should be drawn of the Jewish community, 
and that, as they have been so often and so cruelly taken to task for their 
¥ ces. their virtues should not be denied or ignored in forming an estimate 
of their trae position in the social scale. 

I venture to think, Sir, that it is not unworthy of Fraser’s Magazine— 
ever foremost in the crusade against public abuses—to aid in the redress 
of the injustice done to a large and intelligent section of a race whose 
claims to the respect and forbsarauce of the world are to be found ina 
history which em!races ia the annals of its recorded ages the whole story 
of crestiva, the peogress of civilization, and the birth and life of Chris- 
tianity. 

Ta ee following brief sk+te [shall confine myself to the illustration 
of thos social aud noval aspects of the community of the modern British 
Jews which have bea more especially darkened by misrepresentation ; 
and it will b+ my earaest endeavour to “ nothing extenuate nor set down 
aught in mlice.’ The only trae means of arriving at a fair relative esti- 
mite of aay body of men, is to compare them with those by whom they 
are surroau led, aul who are pliced ander similar circumstances -:* and, 
after tirst investigating their actual condition, so as to obtain the ground 
for an absolute julgmeat, thea to ascertain the relative standing to which 
they are entitled, The lictiaction between absolute and relative merit 
| has been altogether lost sight of whenever the Jews of this country have 
| been mentioned; and the faults of the community have been frequently 
; denauieed as absolitely great, without due consideration of the fact that 
| they are relat vely smill—small in relation to those of other communities 

whe surrounded them—moarvellously small in relation to their former 
| persecutions and the iuflieace which these have necessarily had over their 
national character. Noviing evn be more unjust, nothing more unphil- 
| Osop cal than to disreg urd the ieflaeace of previously existing conditions 
over the mo lera J +wa, siuce in these may be found at once the origin and 
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ind § beg tere steongly ty disclLen avy aacharitable motive, if sometimes com- 

| pelled to ghe ice at the darker traits of modern society ; my object is to defend 

) the Jew, not to ascase the Christian, ubertor ex defendendo gloria quam ex ac- 
cosind). Personally, Lam bound to many Christians by the strongest ties of 
frieadship, aff-ction aid respect, and far from me is the wish to depreciate the 
comm unity t+ waich they beloag; bat T feel assared that no true Christian will 
abject ty 40 just ameaisof defeading a falsely accased body of men from un- 
righteous aspersions as the iustitution of a fair comparison between their com- 
peers of other religious, 





vinsieeeen of many of those vices for which they are so loudly con- 
emned. 

Setting aside for a moment the greater comparative morality of the 
modern Jeves, let us cast a hasty glance at the Jew tradition, and regard 
the influences under which his character was formed. In England, and 
abroad, in those countries whence the numbers of the Jews resident in 
England bave been and are recruited, the Jews were for ages, and are to 
a certain extent still, deprived of that great spur to rectitude of conduct 
and honesty of dealing, the estéem of others. They were regarded with 
unreasoning and bigoted hatred ; their charcter was abused, themselves 
reviled and deprived of all hope of the good opinion of others, their mo- 
tives were misrepresented, their objects in life lowered and degraded, and 
their persons subject to the most brutal violence. Penned up as were the 
Jews in the filthiest and most squalid quarters, denied the privilege of 
following an honest avocation,-compelled to devote their energies to the 
pursuit of money in order to purchase toleration, and to grovel in dirt 
least the insatiable avarice and cruelty of their oppressors should be ex- 
cited—can we wonder that scorn and contumely, oppression and perseeu- 
tion the influence of vile associatops, and the necessity of living amidst 
conditions which tend to corrupt and debase the nature of man, should have 
had their effect upon them? What marvelif we see the Jew of these days 
but too often become corrupt and degraded ? 

Merciful God ! 
Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up, 
His energies roll back upon his heart, 
And stagnate and corrupt, till changed to poison 
‘They break on him like a plague-spot. 

The work of ages cannot be undone in months, nor can the deep im- 
press of centuries be effaced in a few years. The nature of man, ever 
more prone to corruption than to regeneration, does not speedily throw 
off all traces of long continued debasement and degradation ; and surely 
it cannot be expected that the scars left by more than a thousand years of 
wrong and persecution shall haye totally disappeared under the inflaence 
of a brief period of liberality in this country. Many years have not 
elapsed since the Jews were confined to the choice either of pawnbro 
or usury—of buying stolen goods or lending money. These were their 
only legally recognised pursuits, and from any more honourable callin 
they were equally debarred by the force of strong prejudice, and by legis. 
lative enactments. Isit then surprising that they Fa entered into these 
pursuits? Or can any unfavourable inferenee be fairly drawn from the 
fact that a comparatively large proportion of the money-lenders of the 
present day are of Jewish origin, since, till very lately, no other pursuit 
was left open to the Jew? If, indeed, there were now no other employ- 
ments followed by the British Jews ; if they had not availed themselves 
of the greater liberality of feeling evinced within the last few years, then 
indeed there would be great ground for reproach. But it is not so: it is 
not so in Engiand, it is not so in France, or in any part of the world where 
the circumstances are similar. In Poland, where their condition has been 
favourable in this respect—where a Jewish king once swayed the sc 
—there were, in 1830, according to official report, 113,393 artisans: in 
England there are already Jews occupying prominent positions in nearly 
every trade, manufacture, and profession’ carried on in this ki 
They hold sufficiently honourable standing in the ranks of nearly all 
those professions which are now open to them. We find them as artista, 
medical men, barristers, and lawyers holding high grade as ola 
professors, and actuaries, The difficulties which they have had to 
encounter in preparing themselves for these professions have, until lately, 
been insurmountable: now that the majority of these have been re- 
moved many of the rising generation are being educated for the liberal 
professions, 

The middle class of British Jews are to be foundin the pursuit of almost 
every calling of which this country offers an example ; but as it is beyond 
my intention here to render a statistical account of their body, I need not 
follow them through the list of occupations. They have, however, beem 
so completely and opprobriously identified with the “ clothes trade,” 
that a few words on this subject appear to be called for. This trade, as 
exercised by the great clothiers of the Jewish community, has excited the 
indignation and called forth the strictures of many writers, who have 
caused the names of these firms to become synonymous with “ man-eater” 
and “woman eater.” Surely this is unjust and unfair. Even if it be 
admitted as true that the remuneration which the work-people receive 
is wretchedly inadequate, why should this evil be aggravated by being 
made the means of wrongfully increasing class-hatred, and inflaming an 
old sore? If the system be bad, let it be reformed. But why should the 
Christian houses escape unscathed while the Jew is attacked ? here are at 
least as many Christians as Jews in this one trade ; and in cognate trades, 
to which the same objection applies, the Jews are very, ver¥ far outnum- 
bered by Christians. Equally unjust is the obloquy which is thrown on 
the special business of the poorer Jews—the dealing in old clothes. It is 
impossible to show any reason why this trade should be stigmatized as 
being more dishonourable than the majority of honest vocations. It may 
not be a very agreeable branch of industry, but it certainly is a very use- 
ful one—useful to those poor but decent families whom the sale df their 
old clothes helps to purchase new ; most useful to those yet poorer fami- 
lies, who, were it not forthe marvellously cheap market thus established, 
must rest unprovided. Surely such a trade is more honourable than the 
retailing of that“ Devil’s water’ whichis the ruin of thousands. A late 
writer in the Vew Quarterly Review feels outraged as a good Christian 
by the desecration of the Sabbath which occurs in the “ clothes-market” im 
Hounsditch each Sunday, when the place becomes, it is said, rife with all the 
tricks of thieving and unrighteoumess. He should bave added in common 
fairness, from the information contained in the candid word which he re- 
views, that. this “ is owing not to the Jewish population, but to the vast 
number of thieves who make it their fair also.’ And that “on other 
days the place is decidedly honest ; articles are rarely lost here.’* It 
may be added that similar scenes may also be observed on Sundays in 
the New-cut and the vicinity of St. Giles’s, also, although these are not 
Jewish neighbourhoods ; and that there the crowds gathered round the 
gin- palaces add a new feature of painful interest. The other chief trades 
of the poorer Jews are the sale of fruit and of glass-ware, and the manu- 
facture of cigars. In these I am equally unable to discern anything op- 
probrious or disgraceful. 

I neither seek to deny the existence of a relatively large proportion of 
money-lenders among the Jews, for which the previous history of the na- 
tion furnishes so valid an excuse, nor to palliate the vileness and baseness 
of many of these men, despised and execrated as they are by their own 
community as profoundly as by the most rigid of Christians ; but I do 
complain that the acts of these rascals, sprung from the lowest dregs of 
the aation, are cited by the press as typical of the whole community. I 
do complain that every case of usurious swindling is inevitably quoted as 
a type of “ Jewish honesty” (sic), just as every instance of savage brute- 
lity on the part of a slave-owner is brought forward as an example of 
“ American hamanity.” As well might the daily frauds perpetrated by 
Christians, and their daily crimes recorded in the columns of the news- 
papers, be assumed as fair ground for the judgment of the character of the 
Eaglish nation. Without considering how far the character of these swin- 
dlers has been formed undegJewish influences, I may appeal directly to 
the statistics of crime in this country to prove that the amount of fraud 
and crime is considerably larger in proportion among the Christian than 
among the Jewish inhabitants. After stating such a fact, it is perhaps 
needless to quote at great length the well-considered opinions of Henning 
Boehmer, Chancellor of the University of Halle, that “the Jew has many 
excellent virtues and no peculiar vices ;” of Bishop Grégoire, that “ the 
Jew is in advance of the Christian in his sense of justice in his dealings 
and business; that were Christians as shrewd as the Jews, they would eat 
one another up altogether ;” and of the Baron Von Goertz, that “ they 
are as kindly hearted and as disinterested in their dealings as any Chris- 
tians ;” but it may be as well to give the words of an English clergyman, 
who says,—* I cannot peruse an English newspaper for ever oo eet a 
period without witnessing such a detail of premeditated murders, suicides, 
infanticides, matricides, patricides, uxoricides, and fratricides, as never 
disgraced any other nation or country on the earth, however barbarous 
or uncivilized. Certainly more crimes of this complexion appear to be 
committed among the professors of Christianity in the course of three 
months than can be shown to have been committed among the professors 
of Judaism for three thousand years.”+ Admitting that, occasionally, a 
Jewish name is included in the list of those who have committed frauds, 
it cannot be denied, on the other hand, that the perpetrators of the sa- 
vage, brutal, and inhuman crimes which deface the pages of the penal 
records of this country, are almost without exception furnished by other 
communities, Ifit be true that the glitter of gold has charms so seductive 
to the Jews, no higher eulogium can be pronounced on them, no more 
striking proof of their high sense of religious duty and their obedience to 
the laws of morality could be desired by their most ardent advocate, than 
that they have never stained their hands with the blood of a fellow-crea- 
ture, in order to possess themselves of this the supposed object of their 
idolatry ; that they have listened to the voice of their Creator command 
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‘ “Thou shalt not commit murder,” and have not allowed themselves 
=. hurried by a lust for lucre into the murderous guilt of a Rush or a 
Manning. But how frequent—almost daily—is the occurrence of this 
murder—from avaricious motives, among their fellows, with whom 
these motives have been said to be less influential? Retaliation on this 
score would, therefore, be easy ; but such a weapon is unworthy of the 
Cause, and does not accord with the spirit in which this letter is conceived. 
: ing this point, however, altogether, who will dare accuse the 
Jew of a special tendency to fraud, when the revelations of the Lancet 
have shown the whole system of trade in this nation to be one gigantic 
fraud ; trickery, roguery, and the vilest deception rampant throughout 
the entire range of business; no article free from adulteration ; “death in 
the pot ;” our daily food poisoned ; even those drugs on which the life 
of one tottering on the brink of the grave may depend, habitually adul- 
terated to the most frightful extent ; and the richest tradesmen and manu- 
facturers of England stooping to pilfer the poor man’s pence in order that 
they may add them to already leviathan fortunes? How, then, can the 
Jew deserve to be accused of Mammon-worship to a greater extent than 
his neighbour? For it may be as well to dispose of this question entirely, 
now that it has been broached. Can it be because formerly his oppressor 
of the middle ages compelled him to devote his life to those money-get- 
ting pursuits of which only the vilest were left open to him? Can it be 
because now he alone is never blinded by love of money to the guilt of 
murder, because he alone does not offer up his brother’s blood upon the 
altar of this idol—this Mammon, this great god of civilization ; because 
his hand is ever open to the distressed and poverty-stricken ; because 
while the oft-cited “ millionaires” of the Jewish community are, “in the 
City,” tempering the springs of commercial enterprise, their wives and 
daughters, leaving their delicate homes in the Western quarter of Lon- 
don, spend their days also in the City, labouring, as few labour, in the 
cause of humanity, shrinking from no exertion, fearing no toil, baffled by 
no difficulties, and not only pouring out this said gold with a hand whic 
knows no stint, but teaching the ignorant, cheering the distressed, uplift- 
those stricken with adversity, cagearegieg the industrious and arous- 
the idle to work? Is it because “ intellect worship” is carried almost 
to excess in modern Jewish society, or because schools, hospitals, and 
churches find in Jews liberal supporters, that this accusation has found 
men ready to believe in its truth? At least the records of Jewish society 
afferd no llel to a history such as that of a recent great capitalist, 
who, by the mere weight of his money-bags, acquired a position4n the 
est social circles of this country such as has rarely been achieved by 
a lifetime of talent and virtue—nay, who yet holds the position of member 
of that legislative assembly, to which the Jews are denied admission ; and 
this, notwithstanding the suspicious means by which these money-bags 
were filled. Away, then, with this cry of “ Mammon-worshipping Jew,” 
—away with this relic of former ignorance and spite. Let the living 
Jew, and not the Jew of tradition, be studied, and mere charitable and 
truer conclusions will be arrived at, 





This is, perhaps, the most fitting place for referring to the social condi- 
tion of the lower classes of the British Jews. On this score all agree in 
the favourable accounts which they give, that is, at least, all who have had 
any fair opportunities of judging : true, the reviewer in the Vew Quarter- 
dy accuses the Jewish women of unchastity, and the poor of gambling ; 
notwithstanding that even the popular feeling, as he himself confesses; is 
— him as regards the former particular ; but this gentleman is une 

0 is pleased to forget tat in the very work which he is reviewing the 
opposite is asserted. Mr. Mills, a Christian clergyman, who declares him- 

to have had greater intercourse with the Jews than any other minis- 
ter in England, affirms the Jewish poor to be characterized by “ absti- 
nence, cleanliness, decency, hospitality, and sabbath-keeping.”’ 

If we wish to compare them in these respects with their fellow-country- 
men, we must turn to Mr. Mayhew’s London Labour and London Poor, 
where we shall find the rest of the poor described as being distinguished 

“lax ideas of propriety, general improvidence, repugnance to cleanli- 
ness, disregard of female honour, love of cruelty, pugnacity, and an utter 
want of religion.”” I may add, from the most accurate and extensive pri- 
vate information on this subject, that the decency, morality, and strong 
sense of religion manifested by the Jewish poor are of the highest order, 
contrasting most favourably with the frightful state of concubinage, inde- 
cency, habits of intoxication, and utter heathenism of those who surround 
them. That the Jewish women are unchaste is untrue. But it is true, as 
Mr. Mayhew observed, that the Jewish women in the poorest classes are 
fond and excellent mothers. That gambling is common among the Jews 
is equally untrue, but it may be true that a few of the Jewish costermon- 

to whom the accusation, perhaps, more especially refers, have learnt 
fom their Christian fellows to indulge in this vice, to which the coster- 
mongers, en masse, are so frightfully addicted, giving up to it the whole 
of Sunday, and every leisure bour in the week. The clearest proof, how- 
ever, of the habits of decency and morality usual among the Jewish poor 
is to be fouad in their consequent comparative freedom from disease. In 
the report of Mr. Grainger, the celebrated physiologist, on cholera, he is 
led to attribute the immunity of the lower classes ot Jews from this fright- 
ful epidemic disease, to their general morality and cleanliness. No elo- 
uently written appeal could give fo the Jews a higher claim to respect 
the bare statement of these few facts. Not only havé they known 
how 4o emancipate themselves from that degradation which was forced 
upon them, but they have preserved intact the lawsof religion and decen- 
sy, even when in habitual intercourse with those among whom these sacred 
gs have become a scoff and a by-word. When a clergyman bears wit- 
ness to the superior morality and good feeling of the poorer Jews, whena 
superintendant of baths and washhouses voluntarily testifies to the excel- 
lent conduct of the Jewish poor who frequent such establishments, and 
their anxiety to avail themselves of the advantages which such institu- 
tions offer, when he speaks of them as affording an example by their mo- 
rality, propriety of expressions, and good demeanour, to the rest of the 
poor, I feel that such independent testimony is most valuable to one who 
would form a fair relative estimate of the social condition of the Jews; 
most honourable to the Jewish poor. It enables me to claim for them a 
higher status, a more honourable consideration. and a more charitable con- 
struction of the es | of the few, than have hitherto been conceded. 
'o be coneluded next Saturday.., 





THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. ° 


The little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, in that right hand bot- 
tom corner of the map, having gathered into a tremendous bank cf clouds 
of inky blackness, having already partially broken, and with red rain made 
the harvest grow where you wot of, seems now to loom nearer and nearer 
over this land ; and there is a wind, the precursor of the tornado, in whose 
fitful soughing I seem to hear the sad notes of the “ Girl I left besind 
me 


Sad, sad, indeed, to many thousand hearts. Farms and homestead were 
never made to be burnt, nor churches to be battere? by Paixhan guns: 
the worst and most devilish use you can put a cornfield to is to blow your 
brother’s brains out in it. These are not the days, thank God! when the 
mere idle brag and vaunt of glory will pass current as a sufficient reason 
for the withdrawal of one tompion from a cannon; for the accension of 
one fusee, the crossing of one bayonet upon another. There must be an 
awful necessity ; this business must be inevitable, or it is inexcusable and 
abominable : and upon mere Field-Marshal Anybody, strutting forth “ to 
conquer or to die” in any other cause save“that of right against might, I 
look with profoundest contempt, as upon a madman who is behind this 
world, and had better be consigned to the next. 

At this hour I write, the tune of the “ Girl I left behind me” is reverbe- 
rating in thousands, nay, millions of Engli-b hearts. The rocky fast- 
nesses of the Scottish highlands send it back to the Cornish headlands ; it 
runs round the coast faster than the light of the beacons that told of the 
approach of the Armada ; it crosses the Irish Channel quicker than the 

can flash along the submerged wires of the telegraph ; it is heard 

in the Queen’s palace and the Grenadiers’ barrack-room ; in the labourer’s 
cottage, and the gillie’s sheeling, and the bogtrotter’s shebeen 3 itis the 
refrain of the languid gossip of the drawing-room, and the boisterous ar- 
| we of the village alehouse. It comes home, this tune, and the 
ughts it awakens, and is as interesting to every one as death—death 
that sings the bass to the fife’s shrill treble. Who shall say but that the 
maniac in his padded room, and the convict in his solitary cell, have heard 
their guardian or their gaoler whistle this tune ere this, and that they 
know that a great war is a{pot, and that thousands of brave soldiers have 
left home, followed by the smiles and tears, the hopes and fears, and ten- 
der wishes of thousands more, to the tune of the “ Girl I left behind me.” 
Hear it on the bridge. It is six o’elock in the morning, and the white- 
ed collector of the Bridge Company’s revenues is peacefully taking 
coppers from newspa er compositors goicg home. The sleepy night 


cabs crawling to their Kennington yards ; the gloved and belted police- 
; the mooied barges on the river; the ut- 
sleeping too heavily even to 
croningly, in the wheels of the lum- 
gving to his work ; the coffee-stall 
from business ; the placards cover- 
gates—placards of quiet, harmless, 


man ; the twinkling gas-lai:ps 
ter quietude and stillness of the giant city, 
snore ; save now and then snoring, 
bering market-carts; the labourer 
keeper retiring (till to-morrow night) 
ing the hoardings outside the bridge 





pacific entertainments—“ ” * ascenta” of mountains, “ songs 
and sayings,” and the like—the very morning moon, and first grey whis- 
per of dawn, all seem to denote peace, tranquillity,security. There is no- 
thing more warlike about the bridge than its name, and perhaps a notifi- 
cation on the out-lying hoarding of the forthcoming “ benefit’ of some fa- 
vourite prize-fighter. rs 

Hear it on the bridge: “The Girl I left behind me,” played in all the 
brass clangour of the military band, as the footguards march by. Sud- 
denly—and yet, oh so softly—you hear its first notes to westward borne 
faintly, and yet faithfully, on the morning air. The carriage gates of the 
bridge a moment before were closed, as it is befitting the gates of the tem- 
ple of Janus should be closed in time of peace; in an instant they are 
opened wide—when, O Future, to be closed again ? 

Hear it on the bridge, the measured tramp of these armed scarlet men 
—the famous Guards of the Queen of England. Proud and magnificent 
in searlet and gold is the band-master, conscious in his whiskers of glori- 
ous experiences—of campaigns in the Queen’s antechamber during the 
time of dinner, of brilliant sorties at the Horticultural Fétes, of dashing 
charges at the balls and suppers of the Peerage. Secure are you too, O 
Band-master in your scarlet and gold! No Kalafatian trenches yawn for 
you ; no Russian bayonets thirst for your melodious blood ; for you and 
your brave bandsmen do not go abroad. Not but what you would fight, 
and fight like a very “ Pandarus of Troy” were you called upon so to do. 
But fate has crdered it otherwise. You and your embroidered hosts of 
Orpheonists have the good luck or ill luck to be simply ornamental ap- 
pendages to the regiment, and imbursed by a subscription among the offi- 
cers thereof. Sambo, or Muley Mahomed, or whatever may be his name 
—the glorious being of the dark complexion, with the turban and the bul- 
lion and the crimson cloth garment—his habiliments are not to be stained 
with the darker, duller crimson of blood. Ye are to remain at home, O 
ye warriors of the wind instruments—you play tke “Girl I left behind 
me,” but your country wills that you shall remain behind to be the com- 
fort and solace of those said girls—to be the ornament of St. James’s Pa- 
lace-yard and the delight of thedinner-table. They are fierce men to look 
at, these bandsmen, but mild as sucking doves in reality. I have known 
a bandsman personally, I Scriblerus; and the modest and unassuming 
manner in which he would eat bread and cheese and drink mild porter in 
Popkins’s little parlour, opposite the Theatre Royal Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
was positively charming. No pride about him: none of the licence of the 
camp, the brutality of the barrack room, and the brusquerie of the bivouac. 
I have seen him in his gorgeous regimentals, with his big fierce muff cap 
under a three-legged stool, sit meekly in the dark corner of a dark orches- 
tra during rehearsal, and pipe forth plaintive notes for a young lady in a 
very short and shabby muslin skirt, with a plaid scarf crossed over her 
chest; notes known in ballet parlance as a “ practising dress,”’ to dance 
to. Ihave heard bim taken to task, ay and smartly too, concerning his 
time or tune by the orchestral conductor—a mere foreigner in a beard. I 
have seen him sit placidly behind his instrument at fashionable morning 
concerts, when Signors and Senors and Herrs have been inflicting atro- 
cious cruelties upon unresisting pianos, and never dare to stir a finger in 
their defence. r have known him when off duty lend his valuable aid to 
polka parties, sup on Welsh rabbits afterwards, and go home to Camber- 
well in a worsted comforter and American overshoes, 

Very different is the fate of these other musicians who come after the 

glittering band, and alternately with them take up in a ruder strain the 
notes of the “ Girl I left behind me.”? Hear the drummers and fifers, from 
the stern man pounding away at the big drum as though it were a Rus- 
sian, to the wee little fifer boy half swallowed up by his leathern stock, 
half extinguished by his huge bearskin. No scarlet and gold here, but 
coarse red and worsted lace, and plenty of it. The bridle is for the ass, 
and the rod for the fool’s back, and the drummer is for the battles. These 
mere children, these parvi parvulorum, may be spared—-but drummer of 
the strong arm and adult age, to the complexion of Kalafat you must come. 
And in the din of the battle, amid the,thundering cannons, and the roar- 
ing muskets, and the cracking rifles, your drums are to be heard and are to 
answer back the pibroch of the Highlander and the bugles of the Rifles ; 
though you cannot drown—would yor could, would you could!—the 
groans of the wounded and the dying. 
Strike up, drums louder, fifes shriller, aggravate the strain with metal- 
lic lungs, trombones and bassvons, for here is the colonel commandant of 
the regiment on his charger! He is but a scarlet and gold man like his 
brother officers, yet it strikes me I shall bear him in remembrance for 
many along year. Though his face is indistinct in the (increasing yet 
still faint) light, I shall still call him tomind, I think, by his horse. You 
never forget a man on horseback. [E:annot instance the great Duke of 
Wellington as a proof of this equestrian connection with memory, for he 
was as well known all over England off his horse as on—in his blue frock 
and white ducks, in his Field-Marshal’s uniform and his peer’s robes, in 
his queer Trinity-house dress and cocked hat, and his preposterous cos- 
tume as Chancellor of the University of Oxford. There was no mistaking 
that old hero anywhere. and he was as recognisable in the hessians and 
whiskers of eighteen hundred and twelve as in the snowy hair and fault- 
less English gentleman’s dress of eighteen hundred and forty; in the 
bronze medal as in the unheard-of bat and cloak in which Mr. Wyatt has 
stuck him a-top of Decimus Burton’s archway ; but take his groom, that 
sober, grave-paced domestic with the red waistcoat, who followed after 
with the umbrella. Take him without his horse, and he was nothing—a 
mere item of domesticity easily to be confounded with the porter of an 
insurance office, or any one of the portly servitors who, with their well- 
fed waistcoats, block up the small apertures in the doorways of lordly 
mansions. But on his horse once seen he was never to be forgotten, On 
Constitution Hill, at the Horse Guards, at At Apsley House Gate, in Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s picture of the field of Waterloo, there be was unmis- 
takeable—a type of individuality. What would the goblin trooper in 
Lenore be without his ghastly charger? The horse makes the man. I 
remember a worthy old friend of mine, a Catholic priest (he loved a rub- 
ber of backgammon after Sunday vespers dearly, good man!) who in his 
youth had witnessed the cruel campaign of 1813, when Napoleon was con- 
testing the soil of Champagne rood by rood with the Allies, and each vic- 
tory thaf he gained was a draught of the life-blood of France. It was my 
Abbe’s fate, as a mere child, to sée the great man once, and once only. 
He passed through my friend's native village at the head of his decimated 
Guards. The Abbé had not the slightest recollection of what Napo- 
leon was like. He could not even remember the grey great coat, the lit- 
tle hat, the star of the legion. But he could remember the Emperor’s 
horse. That white charger, the embroidered housings, the very splashes 
of mud on its flank were ever vividly present to his mind, he said, and 
would be to his dying day. 

Marching, still marching to the “ Girl I left behind me,” to the “ Bri- 
tish Grenadiers,” to “ Rule Britannia,” to some other tunes of recent in- 
troduction, which are not patriotic, which are not inspiring, which are 
simply jingling and nonsensical—come the Pioneers—-Gracious! how can 
these men, stalwart as they be, manage to get along in this tremendously 
heavy marching order. Suppose now, brother six-foot (say in the Tithe 
office or the Bank of England) the authorities were to put you into scar- 
let blanketing, heavy shoes, and a tremendous bearskin. Suppose you 
had to carry on your back a knapsack with its kit, or accompaniments 
of shirts, socks, towels, gloves, soap, pipeclay, sponges, button-brushes, 
and the multifarious et ceteras known as “ regimental necessaries ;” like- 
wise a canteen for water, and a great coat, neatly rolled up into the form 
of a sausage. Also by your side a bag containing your beef and biscuit. 
Also a cartouch box, withits heavy belts and rounds of ammunition. To 
say nothing of a musket and bayonet, a bill-hook, and that huge hatchet, 
How would you pioneer, or sap, or mine, think you, with all the cum- 
brous paraphernalia about you; with your chest hampered with straps 
and buckles, with your windpipe half throttled in a leathern stock? It 
is recorded of a life-guardsman—a Waterloo man—that, being asked by 
the finest and fattest gentleman in England, in what sort of costume he 
would like to fight such another battle as Waterloo, he answered, “ in my 
shirt sleeves, an it please your Majesty. Would notsome of these heavily 
laden Pioneers now, like to march to Turkey in ponchos, and wide- 
awakes? If one of them were to fall down, would he ever be able to get 
up againl 

Marching, still marching inserried columns—marching as one bayonet, 
one bearskin, one foot, one man—come the long array of these tremendous 
grenadiers. Very dissimilar is their style of procedure to that of the open 
order and careless manner of carrying the musket, adopted by our livel 
neighbours across the channel. Ours is a business march, a pounds, shil- 
lings and pence march, befitting a commercial nation. High, erect, and 
proud among the bayonets are the glorious flags on which more victories 
are yet to be emblazoned. Marching come the captains at the head of 
their companies, the trim subalterns holding their swords daintily, but 
marching as cheerfully as they would to Almack’s, or to their clubs, 
There are young lads here who not many months since had fags at Eton, 
and “ tick” at the sweetstuff shops, There are here mothers’ darlings, 
heirs to coronets, dandies of Belgravian drawing-rooms. Many of these 
youths have, I daresay, beneath their martial gorgets, embroidered brace- 
lets and crochet purses, and fillagreed handkerchiefs, the purchases of 
fancy fairs, or the gifts of sisters, cousins, or sweethearts. What boots 





now the unrivalled dog that killed so many rats in so few minutes, the 





half made up “ book” for the Derby, the “ engagements” for Ascot, the 
= hack, the Richmond pink bonnets, the Greenwich whitebait, the se- 
ect society of fighting men, the mess ary the Tower guard, the royal 


arade, the Pall Mall loiter, all the delight that make up a guardsman’s 
ife? Othello’s occupation is not gone; it is come. These 8 are to 
learn, in a sterner school, the t lessons of life and death. ardless 


dandies, bucks of Almack’s and Court balls; they are to show—and they 
WILL show--in a foreign land and a strange climate, and in the fury of 
deadly fight, that they are the same guards who died so mathematically 
in square at Waterloo ; who lay down patiently for so many hours biding 
their time, and when the time did come, who rushed so gloriously and 
resistlessly down the hill of Mont St. Jean. They are to show to mobs of 
serf-soldiers, civilised by the stick and disciplined by the whip, that indo- 
mitable perseverance, and that inextinguishable pluck which in every 
age have distinguished English men and English gentlemen. 

Yes, these are the same Guards (though hundreds of them have never 
smelt anything stronger than review powder), these are the same British 
Grenadiers, that on the plains of Flanders, long ago, fought like Alex- 
anders under Marlborough. These are the Guards that routed the famous 
Maison du Roy, that vanquished at Minden, that were themselves yan- 
quished, but ah! so gloriously at Fontenoy. These are the Guards that 
marched to Finchley, and that Hogarth drew. These are the Guards of 
the Peninsula, of Waterloo : the Guards that went to Canada and to Lis- 
bon. The dresses are altered, pigtails and pomatum have been abolished, 
and pipeclay nearly so ; the times are altered, and generations of officers 
and privates have died since the Guards were first enrolled. But the 
are the same Guards: they have the same bold bearing, the same manly 
hearts, the same strong hands. 

And the girls they leave behind them? There are grand old houses in 
green England, in whose parks the deer browse, on whose lawns and gra- 
velled walks the gaudy peacocks sweep—and a Russian Mujik on three 
copecks a day can cause these houses to change owners: and the lance of 
a Boasoak can give eae to Mr. Mattock, the mortuary sculptor, 
and Mr. Jay, the mourning furnisher, and Mr. Resurgam, the herald 
painter. While these young sparks are cheapening chiboucks and Damas- 
cus pistols in the Stamboul Bezesteen, sipping thimblefuls of coffee with 
thick bearded pachas, pattering about the mosaic floors of St. Sophia, in 
slippers, and dodging after a laquais de place; lounging about the bazaars 
of Hadrianople ; snipe-shooting on the sedgy islands in the Danube ; re- 
connoitring with their best Dollond’s telescopes the opposite bank ; in- 
dulging in sly flirtations with Bulgarian maidens, the girls they leave be- 
hind them will be waiting with sore anxiety for every newspaper, every 
despatch, every letter, to tell them of the welfare of the well beloved in 
the East. And there are many here, too, perchance the eons of widowed 
mothers—who have lost other sons by the deadly fever, or the deadlier 
sword, in India. But of what avail is all this? The band strikes up 
again, and the regiment marches gaily over the bridge towards the rail- 
way station, and the girls that are left behind can but weep and pray and 


ope. 

In Mr. Thackeray’s good book, in the part where Amelia is mourning 
for her husband gone to battle, and will not be comforted, there is a little 
Belgian chambermaid who endeavours to solace her by this remark : 
“ Tenez, Madame, est-ce qu’il n’est pas aussi 4 l’armée, mon homme a 
moi?” Was not her sweetheart gone to battle too? Had she nét as 
great and as sad a stake in the dread game of war? So, are there some 
thousands of non-commissioned individuals, privates—common soldiers in 
fact—who must also listen with sad feelings to the tune of the “ Girl I 
left behind me.” These girls—poor, decent, but thinly clad—hang on 
the arms, about, around, almost upon, the scarlet items that make up the 
regiment marching past. As they clear the bridge, a mighty multitude 
encompas them. The Waterloo road casts its heterogeneous population 
cut upon them. The disreputable denizens of the New Cut rush forward 
with wild whoops to “ see the sodgers off.’ The ragged street boys 
throw savage somersaults into the air at the unwonted sight. The city, 
wakening up, sends forth people of all classes. Policemen bustle to and 
fro. And amidst the loudest brazening of the band, and the tremendous 
cheers of the people, the Guards march into the railway station, gates are 
closed, and the show is over. 

As I turn back, and pick my way among the dispersing crowd I see a 
woman with a little basket weeping silently ; and in the distance the 
band, which is now on the railway platform, sends forth, once more, the 
suggestive strains of the “‘ Girl I left behind me.” 





A PAGEANT WHICH MEANT SOMETHING. 


Everybody who reads the Indian intelligence in the Times is aware 
that a great meeting of big wigs, European and native, has recently 
taken place at Amritsur ; but as everybody does not read the Indian 
intelligence in the Times, and as the meeting alluded to was an ex- 
tremely important and interesting event, I propose to give a short ac- 
count of it :— 

Amritsur is the religious capital of the Punjab. Lahore, of course, is 
the actual political capital, the seat of government under the former 
rule as well as ours; but Amritsur is, as its name implies to an ear that 
can catch oriental sounds, the city of the water® of immortality. There 
is the holy tank enclosed in marble walls. In the middle of the water, 
on an insular foundation connected with the shore by a pier flagged 
with white marble, stands the celebrated Sikh temple, built of marble 
covered over with gold, within which reposes on a cushion beneath a 
golden canopy the ever-open volume of the “ Grunth,” or Sikh Scripture. 
Amritsur, then, was well chosen to be the place of the meeting which I 
am going to describe. The time was equally happy. It was the feast of 
the Dewalee—that season when, directly the sun goes down, every Hindu 
in India illuminates his house. I know few sights more striking than the 
tank of Amritsur on the night of the Dewalee festival, with the temple in 
the middle of the water brilliantly lighted up, the cool rippling water 
itself splintered by the beams thrown upon it from every side, while the 
whole area is filled by a crowd of people, half in light, half in shadow, full 
of emotion—partly the emotion of pleased children, partly that of serious 
worshippers. 

At such a place then, and at such a season, on the 28th of last Octo- 
ber, some twenty officers of high rank, representing the British govern- 
pom and all the members of the Sikh aristocracy, met in solemn con- 
clave. 

For days beforehand the roads to Amritsur were crowded with carts, 
horses, camels, elephants, and all the other paraphernalia of oriental loco- 
motion. Here you might see a Rajah escorted by a numerous and gaily- 
decked company of elephants and horsemen, ull in new trappings and 
dresses, galloping on towards their splendid camp, the tents of which, 
flaming with scarlet and gold, had been prepared for their reception at 
Anmritsur. 

The chieftain of a hill tribe would next make his appearance, less splen- 
didly clad, attended by an escort less numerous and less magnificent ac- 
coutred than that of the richer Rajah, but taking possession of his small 
camp by the latters side with an air of haughty self-assertion that might 
remind you of one of Sir Walter’s old Highland gentlemen, all pride and 
no exchequer. Then again some grandee of the old Sikh Durbar—Rajah 
Tej Sing or Rajah Deena Nath—would come up to their ground vieing 
with each other in the gaudiness of dress, equipment, and retinue: small- 
er men, equally big in their own estimation, swell the pageant ; presently 
a man plainly attired, in a white covered leather helmet, a loose alpaca 
coat, and white trowsers, gallops up, attended by a single mounted order- 
ly!—that is the Judicial Commissioner of the Punjab, of whom every one 
of the afore-mentioned grandees would be glad to ask some favour or other, 
for he represents for the time being the English government. 

A day is devoted to arranging the order of precedence to be observed 
by the different native chiefs ; settling the number of attendants to which 
each is entitled—a delicate, laborious, and (in dealing with Asiatics) a 
most important piece of business. The next day is Sunday—the great 
encampment rests—some of the big people exchange calls—some of the 
strangers visit the Amritsur lions. , . 

On Monday, the 31st of October, the real business of the meeting is 
despatched. And what was this business? What was the object of this 
gathering of commissioners, deputy and assistant commissioners, rajahs, 
sirdars, and grandees of all sorts, English and native? The object of it all 
was, the suppression of infanticide. 

It may be thought that the means were strangely chosen with reference 
to the end; that the law and the gallows had more todo with such a mat- 
ter than grand meetings, processions, order of precedence, speechifying, 
and such like. And, indeed, the law and the gallows have much to do 
with it. I need not say that infanticide is a capital offence under our 
laws in India as well as elsewhere ; but capital penalties are found to be 
but a slight check upon crimes which are sanctioned by the public opinion 
of a nation ; the object of the Amritsur meeting was to change that public 
opinion. 

P aosoraing to Hindu notions of caste, the bestowal of a daughter in mar- 
riage betokens inferiority. The sons of a family may marry their equals 
or inferiors, but custom prescribes that the daughters should marry only 
their equals or superiors; also, that a female cannot remain unmarried 








without bringing disgrace upon her family. 
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“ Jlows then, (says an able writer, in his official report on the sub- | 
ject) that, tn the case of the Rajpoots, (one of the noblest races in Indi) | 
as we ascend the ecale of society we must, eventually, reach en. . 0| 
stand on the bighest round of the ladder, and admit no superior. ut “a | 
classes find themselves in an awkward dilemma : either they — joey 
up their daughters unmarried, or they must provide neg or om, 
and thereby confess that they, themselves, are not the high an Spe oy 
race which they pretended to be. Either alternative is attended with dis- | 
ce ; there is but one remedy, viz.,—to rege their female teenies. | 
And thus we see the farce of conventional rules. urder may be com mit- 
ted, without any stigma attaching to the murderer, but artificial restraints 
cannot be avoided, without loss of caste and honour. 
Farce, indeed—and tragedy also! The consequence of these “ con- 
ventional rules” has been, that female infanticide had been fearfully com- 
mon in India; and especially of recent times, in the Punjab—sanctioned | 
by the opinion of the people, tolerated by the native governments, 











I do not think it inconsistent with our position, or with my duty, to say 
that my first object, my great desire is peace. (Hear.) The re-attain- 
ment of that great blessing is never out of my thoughts, and I do not 
think that, in entertaining that desire and endeavouring to accomplish it 
by all honourable means, that I am acting at all inconsistently with my 
duty of carrying on the war with energy and vigour. (Hear.) Your 
lordships will recolleet that most virtuous character in our civil wars—the 
man who, perhaps, of all others was most devoted to the cause in which 
he was engaged, while arming himself for the combat, still murmured to 
bimself the words * peace,” “peace!”’ Peace is the desire always up- 
permost in my heart, and while I hope that we shall be supported in our 
determination to carry on the war while it continues with all the spirit 
and energy that becomes this great nation, still my hope, and I fervently 
trust that hope is shared in by every one of your lordships, is peace. 
(Cheers. ) 

Lord PALMERSTON. * * * * * I say, then, it is impossible for any 


It is evident that for such a state of things hanging may be a most just | man who bas his eyes in his head, or who is capable of drawing conclu- 


punishment, but is no remedy. The object of that great meeting at Am- 
ritsur was to induce men of different castes to agree to the inter marriage 
of female members of their respective families, and to obtain for such 
eement the consent of the most influential of the parties concerned, 
weighted with the sanction and backed by the authority of the British 
Government. . : : 

And was there any difficulty? Did the Rajpoots refuse to inter-marry 
with the Khutrees ; say that they would sooner continue to kill their in- 
fants, sooner themselves meet the anger of the English law, for that it was 
against their conscience todoso? On the contrary, they lent themselves 
with enthusiasm to the movement. What all had desired, but none could 
himself venture to suggest, has now been proposed by others, welcomed by 


vy the one hand was the British Government declaring in stern uncom- 
promising language, that infanticide must cease, that caste or no caste the 
murderer should be hanged ; on the other, the natural feelings of many a 

arent, not extinct, though so sadly over-ridden by conventional rules, 
Hitherto, however, public opinion, the fear of belling the cat, the dread of 
being the first to acknowledge that caste, as concerned in this matter, was 
a humbug, a tyranny, a monstrosity, had overcome both the fear of the 
law, and the promptings of Nature ; but now, an opportunity being given 
to all of erying out at once without any invidious precedence, there is 
not a dissentient voice. 

I believe on the other hand, that there is many @ glad heart. I be- 
lieve that many mothers of smiling healthy infants, who but for the 
Amritsur meeting would never have survived the week of their birth, 
are blessing the English Government for that wise act of double-edged 
interference. é 

It is pleasant to think of that Pageant. I can take pleasure in the 
scarlet and gold of this Rajah’s tent, and the purple and silver of the other 
Rajah’s saddle cloth, and still more in the alpaca coat and white trowsers 
of the English commissioner, when I know that this pageant was not like 
my Lord Mayor’s show, or other pageants that I could name; but a real 
measure of active humanity, to which at this moment many of my fellow 
creatures owe their existence. 

With such a pageant nobody will ever quarrel, for st means something. 





Entipevial Parliament. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 

The great length of the debates in both Houses of Parliament, on Fri- 
day, the 3lst ult., precludes our publishing even a summary of them.— 
The addresses, moreover, were voted nem. con., the Opposition content- 
ing themselves merely with grumbling at Lord Aberdeen. We select four 
extracts, however, that are not devoid of interest. It will be seen that 
Lord Clarendon gives Austria and Prussia some plain advice ; Lord 
Aberdeen hugs his peace notions ; Lord Palmerston puts the whole case in 
a nut shell ; and Mr. Disraeli puffs up his own short-lived administration, 
and has another of his innumerable flings at our Premier. 


Lord CLARENDON. * * * * IfI may explain this question. it is 
not merely the protection of Turkey against the aggressions of Russia 
that is concerned in the Eastern question, as it is commonly called, but 
it ts the battle of civilization against barbarism (cheers), and the mainte- 
nance of the independence of Europe. (Continued cheers.) Already, 
even without territorial aggrandizement, the policy pursued by Russia 
has, in a great measure, placed the nations of Germany in a state of de- 
pendence. Several foreign Governments, but more particularly those of 
Germany, have been acted upon by Russia with a strength and influence 
which have been and always will be exercised to check education, the free 
expression of opinion, and that progress which is essential to civilization. 
(Cheers.) The object of the Emperor of Russia has been to render other 
countries dependent upon him. From the papers which have already 
been laid upon the table of the house your lordships must have seen at 
once that the submission of Austria to the designs of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia upon Purkey was taken for granted, and that, with respect to Prussia, 
she was not thought worthy of mention at all. (Hear, hear.) And even 
after all that had passed—-even in the course of this very year, after Aus- 
tria and Prussia had signed the protocols condemning the conduct of the 
Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Russia sent a convention for the Ger- 
man Powers to sign for his advantage, and did not authorize his agent to 
give an answer to the Emperor of Austria himself, when he asked what 
the policy of the Emperor of Russia would be in the event of his signing 
that convention. Nor would the Emperor of Russia even say whether he 
would cross the Danube or not. (Hear, hear.) But the conventions and 
propositions of the Emperor of Russia were rejected in a manner well cal- 
culated to maintain the dignity and independence of Austria and Prus- 
sia. (Loud cheers.) And here, my lords, let me repeat what I have said 
before, that this country has every reason to be satisfied with the conduct 
of Austria. (Cheers.) She has behaved in an honourable and straight- 
forward manner throughout the negotiations with Russia, and she has 
done, in her own way, and at her own time, everything that she could for 
the preservation of peace, and to maintain the integrity of Turkey. — 
(Loud cheers.) I believe she has now placed her army upon a war foot- 
ing, and only this evening I received a communication stating the posi- 
tion of her different forces, which now amount to 130,000 men, independ- 
ently of her troops upon the frontier. There is a difference, however, in 
the mode of action between Austria and Prussia. The latter Power is de- 
sirous of exercising a perfect neutrality ; but I must say that, with sucha 
war as is now about to be waged upon the frontiers of both countries, it 
will be impossible for either Power to preserve a neutrality. At all 
events, nothing could be more injurious or fatal to the best interests of 
both these countries than a protracted war, and nothing could be better 
for them than a short and decisive contest. But if the two great German 
Powers be divided, the result will inevitably be in favour of revolutions ; 
and therefore favourable to the present interests of Russia. (Hear, hear.) 
If these Powers, however, proceed in accordance with popular opinion, 
which is every day more and more against Russia, it cannot be for one 
Moment doubted that the ultimate result will be favourable to German 
independence. (Loud cheers.) That Power which refuses to lend itself 
to the desigus of Russia will transfer to itself all the popular sympathy of 
Germany, and into the hands of that Power will be committed the future 
destinies of the German nation. Under these circumstances, I do sincere- 
ly hope that these two great Powers--taking an accurate estimate both 
of their own interests and the interests of Europe—may become not only 
united in their policy with the Western Powers, but that they will under- 
take united action with them. I trust they will take the parts which befit 
them in this great struggle, the result of which concerns them even more 
than Western Europe. I trust that, at the close of this struggle, we shall 
find them by our side, re-establishing peace upon a solid and secure foui- 
dation. * * * * * a * * 
Lord ABERDEEN. * * * But my lords, I have already said that 
the Duke of Weilington’s opinion as to this memorandum was shared in 
by Sir R. Peel, and I humbly endeavoured to act with them, and to this 
hour it is my endeavour to profit by the precepts and examples of those 
eminent men—(hear, hear)—in all things it is my wish to be governed by 
the example of their lives and to act upon their principles. (Hear, hear.) 
My lords, I confess for myself I have no intention for a moment of con- 
tending with the noble earl in respect to the numerous topics he had ad- 
verted to, but as regards this memorandum having the sanction of these 
two great statesmen- and though not drawn up—yet sanctioned and ap- 
proved by them, I care very little what may be said by or what may be 
the opinion of others. (Hear, hear.) I think, my lords, I have said suffici- 
ent upon this point—(hear, hear)—and I have only need to add that being 
= engaged in this war, I shall think it my duty press it forward with 
rocbecgainty Acyl. sper pe with all the power of the Government ; and I 
aati» eames enciad a, in our endeavours to carry it onin 
the hequenr ph ee ple us to bring it to that which is the only le- 
f ogee ¢ wars, V1Z., & peace based on justice, and therefore like- 
y toendure. (Cheers.) My lords, I may add ihat even at this moment 


sions, to doubt that there is a settled intention on the part of Russia to 
overrun and overthrow the Turkish empire, for the purpose of establish- 
ing in the territory of Turkey the ascendancy and domination of Russia. 
(Hear, hear.) Then itissaid. “ Well, but what about that? Is it pos- 
sible for us to maintain things as they are?” The Turkish empire, says 
the hon. member for Manchester (Mr. Bright), isin a state of rapid and pro- 
gressive decay, and he declares that I am the only man in the world who 
is blind to that, and who thinks that the contrary is the fact. (Hear, 
hear.) Why. I will appeal to the events of the last eight months as a 
proof of the truth and correctness of my opinion. Just compare the re- 
sistance which Turkey has made within the last eight months to the armies 
of Russia--compare that with the military events of aformer year, and let 
any man say whether Turkey has not shown proofs of vitality and energy 
which few people imagined she could possibly have displayed under cir- 
cumstances so embarrassing as those in which she was placed. (Hear, 
hear. 

poe the reasous which I have no doubt in my own mind--and, indeed, 
it is avowed in this correspondence—among the reasons which urged Rus- 
sia to strike the blow at the present time was this:—The Rnssian Govern- 
meat saw that progressive improvemewts in Turkey were tending highly 
to strengthen the Turkish Government ; and it saw also that by these im- 
provements, and by the progressive wealth and comfort and well-being of 
the Christian and Greek population, these masses of Turkish subjects were 
gradually withdrawing their eyes from Russia as their supporter, and were 
looking bor their well-being to other sources. (Hear, hear.) The Russian 
Government saw that the Greek population was slipping out of its hands 
(hear, hear), andethat the Turkish Government were getting gradually 
too strong to be easily overthrown, and therefore it was that they thought 
it would be inconvenient any longer to delay striking this blow. (Hear, 
hear.) But then some hon. gentlemen say, ‘‘ Oh, you are supporting Ma- 
homedanism against Christianity.” Now, that bas wo todo with the 
great question which Europe is now about to settle. (Hear.) In the first 
place, I contend—and the argument has been already used, I believe, by 
the hon. member for Aylesbury--that, however you may wish that these 
vast fertile regions, the favoured portion almost of the earth, might be 
ruled by a Christian Government and filled by a Christian population, in 
the present state of these countries the Mahomedan race is the only one 
which can keep that country together as one empire and govern it as such. 
The Christian population, as every one who understands the subject is well 
aware, is divided into religious sects, into national divisions, into such 
minute fragments—-no one of them sufficiently powerful to rule over the 
whole, and no one of them inclined to submit with tranquillity to the Go- 
vernment of an other—that the Turkish Government affords the only 
method by which these great countries can be kept under one indepen- 
dent head. The real question, however, is not what you would wish to 
put in the place of the Turkish empire, but that which you are determined 
shall not be established there (hear, hear) ; not what might, but what, for 
the interests of all Europe, ought not to be. (Hear, hear.) That which I 
think ought not to be--that which I hope all Europe will take care 
shall not be--is the transfer of these countries to the sceptre of Russia. 
(Cheers.) That is what I trust the Powers of Europe have determined 
shall never take place. (Cheers.) 

The hon. member for Manchester asks what are our interests in this 
war, and he requests me to explain to him the meaning of the expression 
“the balance of power.’”’ Now the hon. member for Manchester and I 
differ so much vpon almost every question involving great principles 
(** Hear,” and laughter) that I am afraid I shall be unable to gratify him 
by explaining what is the meaning of the expression, because I think that 
any man of his unquestionable abilities, of his extensive knowledge, who 
has arrived at his time of life (a laugh), and bas not by his intuitive per- 
ception acquired a correct understanding of what is meant by “ the ba- 
lance of power,” is not likely to be- greatly enlightened by my bumble 
efforts. (Loud laughter.) Why, Sir, call it the balance of power, or 
what you will, the idea is one familiar to the mind of man, and which has 
influenced the conduct of all maukind from the earliest ages. (Hear.) 
The balance of power means only this—that a number of weaker States 
combine together to prevent one strong one from acquiring a power which 
shall be dangerous to their liberties, their independence, and their freedom 
of action. (Hear, hear.) It is the doctrine of self-preservation (hear) ; 
it is the doctrine of self-defence, with this simple qualification—that it is 
combined with sagacity and with forcsight,—that you endeavour to pre- 
vent an imminent danger before it comes thundering at your gates. 
(Cheers.) I know that the hon. member is so attached to his principles 
that he thinks peace is of all things the best, and war of all things the 
worst. I happen to be of opinion that there are things for which peace 
=< *-antageously sacrificed, and that there are calamities which 
nations may endure still worse than war. (Hear, hear.) This has been 
the opinion of men of all ages, whose conduct has been admired by their 
contemporaries, and has obtained for them the approbation of posterity. 
(Cheers.) The hon. member for Manchester, however, always reduces 
everything to a question of pounds, shillings, and pence. (Loud cheers 
and laughter.) I verily believe that if this country were threatened with 
an immediate invasion—likely to end in its conquest—the hon. member 
would sit down with a piece of paper before him, and put down on one 
side of the account the contributions which his Government would require 
from him for the defence of the liberties and independence of his country, 
and on the other side he would put down the probable contributions 
which the general of the invading army might levy upon Manchester (loud 
laughter) ; and if he found, on balancing that account, that it would be 
cheaper (laughter) to be conquered than to be laid under contribution for 
defence, he would give his vote against going to war for the liberties and 
independence of the country, rather than bear his share in the expendi- 
ture which it would entail. (‘‘ Hear,’ and a laugh.) That may be the 
hon. gentleman’s opinion. and he has, no doubt, a perfect right’to it, but 
it is not the general feeling of the country. (Loud cheers.) Therefore I 
look with as mach confidence for the vote of this House and for the sup- 
port of the country in favour of a policy which the Government has by 
necessity been compelled to adopt as if the very eloquent—and very elo- 
quent certainly it was--but somewhat hypothetical speech of the hon. 
gentleman had never been uttered. The real question, however, which 
we have to consider is, not whether Mussulman is better or worse than 
Christian—it is not whether it is desirable to hasten more or Jess those in- 
ternal reforms which must, sooner or later, take place in the Turkish em- 
pire—-not that we have proposed to Turkey a convention containing ex- 
actly the same dictations which we have urged her to reject in the case of 
Russia. Nothing of the sort has been done; the question is, not whether 
sooner or later these reforms shall take place in Turkey (for they must 
inevitably take place), but the question we have to consider is this— 
whether Europe is to lie prostrate at the feet of one great overwhelming 
Power (hear) ; whether one Power is to bestride the globe, from north to 
south, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, to dictate to Germany and to 
domineer over Turkey, to have the whole of the rest of Europe at its 
mercy to deal with it as it pleases ; or whether that Power shall be taught 
that there are limits to the ambition even of a Czar (cheers), to the con- 
quests even of a military empire of which one may say that the whole ter- 
ritory is one great camp and the population one regimental depot; that 
in spite of the power which the Sovereign may be able to sway, in spite 
of the military resources which he is able to command, there does exist in 
Europe a respect for the principle of national independence, that there 
does exist in the Powers of Europe a determination to resist overwhelm- 
ing encroachments in any one Power, be that Power what it may, and 
that we are able, as we are willing, by arms--as resort to arms has be- 
come necessary--to maintain by land and by sea the liberties of Europe 
and the independence of nations, (Loud and continued cheering.) 

Mr. DISRAELI, * * * * There are, in fact, Sir, two systems of policy, 


which seem to have been adopted by Government in reference to the 
Eastern question ; the first of which may be called “ British policy,” as 
represented and advocated by the noble lord the member for the city 


of London, and the noble lerd the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and which embody the opinion that Turkey should be indepen- 
dent and should be supported in her resistance to Russia: the second sys- 





tem may be called “ Russian policy,” as advocated and supported by the 
noble earl the head of Her Majesty’s Government, and which always pre- 


supposes that Turkey, as a nation, is exhausted, and which contemplates 
with serenity the occupation of that country by the Russians. (“ No, no!”’ 
and cheers.) I repeat again, that the First Minister of the Crown has, 
by all his actions, proved himself a supporter of this Russian policy. He 
proved it in 1844, and he has proved it ever since, showing in every way 
that he could that he was favourable to a limited partition of the Otto- 
man empire, and the immediate interference of R with that country. 
(Hear, hear.) Why did not the Emperor of Russia endeavour to proms 
bis views upon the English Ministry when Lord Derby was head of the 
Administration? Because he dare not. Why did he lose not a moment 
in doing so when Lord Aberdeen came into office? Simply because he 
knew that Lord Aberdeen was favourable to his views, and would lend 
himself to carry out the proposal of 1844, which he has done, and thus 
eventually conducted this country to the present war. (Cheers.) Now, I 
ask what ought to have been the conduct of the Ministry; and, in consi- 
dering this question, I would remind the House that it is quite evident 
the Emperor of Russia placed all bis hope on a quarrel between this 
country and France, and expressly stated, in this seeret correspondence, 
that the partition of the Ottoman empire was to take place without the 
concurrence or consent of France. Between Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion and France the Emperor of Russia well knew that the most cordial 
understanding existed, and, therefore, that while Lord Derby was in of- 
fice, his (the Emperor of Russia) machinations would be useless; but the 
moment Lord Aberdeen came in, the Emperor sent at onee for Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour, finding that in the First Minister of the Crown he had got 
hold of the very man who had previously and constantly agreed to the 
partition of Turkey, (Hear, hear.) But we are told that the Emperor of 
Russia thought there was a change of views in the two countries ; and un- 
happily there was so, upon the retirement of Lord Derby and the acces- 
sion of Lord Aberdeen, (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) The policy that th 
Government ought to have adopted was to have distinctly told the Eng 
peror of Russia that we would not be trifled with; that we knew of bis 
plan, matured with great judgment and great skill; that we knew he 
counted on the differences which might arise between this country and 
France, as he himself told Sir Hamilton Seymour; that there had been 
great changes, however, since the year 1844; that there was a great al- 
teration of opiaion with reference to Turkey ; that we eould not sanction 
his plans in connexion with that empire ; and that he must dismiss his 
favourite notious regarding the same, which we could not in any way 
countenance or submit to. (Hear.) We ought to have told bim more, 
and clearly to have placed before him the relation whioh subsisted be- 
tween England and France, which was not merely dynastie or familiar, 
but based upon mutual understanding and good faith ; and that, in a mat- 
er of this kind, the first Power we should call to our eonsaltation would 
be France, in her character as our neighbour and ally. (Cheers.) Could 
any one doubt for a moment that, if we had done this, our country and 
Europe would now be in the position that it was? (Hear, hear.) No, it 
Would not; and I firmly, truly, and conscientiously believe that this war 
bas been brought about by one man, and that man holding the responsible 
position of the First Minister of the Crown, by whose vacillation and by 
whose policy, feeble and irresolute as it has been, this dreadful calamity 
has been forced upou us. (Loud Opposition cheers.) This, Sir, is my opi- 
nion, and I feel little doubt but that before long it will be the general and 
unanimous opinion of all England. (Cheers.) 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN CUBA. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, April 4. 

Sir G. PECHELL, in moving an address for returns of vessels seized, 
on suspicion of being engaged in the slave trade, and of her Majesty’s 
ships employed on the coast of Cuba for the prevention of the slave trade, 
said, as the traffic was now concentrated into one point, the coast of Cube, 
it was not too much, he thought, to urge the Admiralty not to withdraw 
apy of the vessels from that coast. 

Mr. HUME observed, that it appeared in the evidence before the com- 
mittee of last session, that all now required to put an end to the slave 
trade was to call upon Spain to fulfil her engagements with this country. 

Mr. BAILLIE supported the motion. It was es:ential that the fraudu- 
lent and faithless conduct of the Spanish Government should no longer be 
permitted. Most assuredly, unless she fulfilled her engagements with us, 
and took care that Cnba should no longer be the grand, and indeed sole 
seat of the slave trade, which she had undertaken to suppress, she could 
nos fairly complain if England took no measures to prevent Cuba from 
fallicy inte.the hands of the Americans, 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, the Government had not deemed it consistent 
with their duty to relax their efforts either on the coast of Afriea or that 
of Cuba to suppress this traffic. He did not believe that there had been 
any reduction of the number of our cruisers on either coast. On the whole, 
the supply was confined to Cuba, Brazil now co-operating with us in hon- 
est endeavours to put an end to the trade; and Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Howden had made the strongest representations to the Spanish Go- 
vernment to enforce the observance of its engagements upon the Cuban 
authorities. 

Mr. COBDEN pointed out that the hon. member for Inverness had not 
proposed that we should band over Cuba tothe United States, but simply 
suggested that if Spain, despite her solemn engagements to the contrary, 
persisted in aliowing Cuba to be the focus of the slave trade, she could not 
call upon us to interfere between her and the United States in any course 
the latter Power might adopt for the acquisition of the island. He wished 
to guard himself distinctly from the expression of any opinion as to wheth- 
er it would be just or right for America to buy Cuba, for he believed they 
were more likely to become possessed of it by that means than avy other ; 
but he thought, if they really attached so much importance to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade as they had always asserted, and as past expe- 
rience had demonstrated they did, they would be guilty of great inconsis- 
tency if they were to offer to defend by their arms the right of Spain to 
that island. He could not imagine anything more calculated to make 
the Spanish Government persevere in the course she had atways adopted 
with reference to the slave trade than to allow her to entertain a hope 
that we would interfere to prevent America from becoming possessed of 
‘the island of Cuba. (Hear, hear.) The Spanish Government ought to be 
made to understand that by pursuing the policy she had choeen, disregard- 
ing as she did, the doctrines of civilization and humanity by continuing 
the slave trade, she was fast losing the respect and sympathy of every na- 
tiou of the civilized world, and preparing the way for some strong Power 
to take possession of that island which she had so scandalously abused. 
The hon. baronet had suid that slavery existed in the United States. 
That was true but the slave trade did not exist there. (Hear, hear.) The 
United States had declared the slave trade to be piracy, and it was not 
quite candid to put that nation on par with Spain in keeping up that 
odious traffic. (Hear, hear.) Without saying one word about the expe- 
diencey of giving Cuba to the United States, or assisting that country to 
take possession of the island, he thought it would be greatly for the inter- 
ests of humanity if the United States, or any other Power that would 
altogether discountenance the slave trade, should possess it. (Cheers.) 

Captain SCOBELL hoped they were not about to throw a bone of con- 
tention before the public, to be carried across the water and create illwill. 
He could say nothing of the wisdom or otherwise of the Spaniards being 
allowed to retain Cuba, but he did thank the Government for every effort 
they had made to suppress the slave trade ; and he boped the House would 
never forget that it was very long before the friends of the abolition of 
that traffic could carry the measure through Parliament 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Sir T. ACLAND moved for copies of any instructions which either had 
been issued, or hereafter might be issued, during the present season, to the 
commanders of ber Majesty’s ships now engaged in the Aretie regions in 
the search for Sir John Franklin’s missing expedition. He said that sub- 
ject was one of such deep anxiety to many persons, who bad already for 
some years experienced the tender consideration and indulgence of the 
house, that, as the period during which that anxiety murt be satisfied, if 
it could be satisfied at all, was now rapidly approaching, he thought it 
would be wrong were he, even at that hour (12 o’clock), to postpone the 
matter. He hoped he might be enabled to receive from the Virst Lord of 
the Admiralty an answer as satisfactory as that which bad been given with 
respect to the Government operations in the right hon, baronet’s depart- 
ment in another part of the globe. The question he was desirous of put- 
ting to the right hon. baronet was whether he would iaform the bouse 
what was the nature of the instructions that ‘might baye been, er were 
about to be, sent to the commanders of her Majesty’s ships now engaged 
in the Arctic regions? The house was aware that several expeditions 
had been sent tothe Arctic seas in search of Sir John Franklin, and it 
was also aware that, though no one of them had been sueceerful in the 
main ohject for which it was dispatched, several had been eminently suc- 
cessful in exploring the coast of America, and in ascertaining that 00 
traces of the expedition of Sir John Franklin were to be found there. 
Thirty years ago, when Sir Edward Parry entered upon what was called 
the great Arctic highway, a considerable tract was left for fature investi- 
gation and discovery, and two years ago the expedition now in the Arctic 
seas, under the command of Sir E. Belcher, was despatebed to a quarter o 











those seas as yet unexplored, and which was recommended for investiga 
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a majority of the Arctic officers appointed to consider the ques- 
tion, who believed that Sir John Franklin had passed that way and was 
yet to be found alive. The principal communication from this side of the 
‘Arctic seas and the expected exit of the north-west passage was through 
Wellington Channel ; and as yet that quarter had not been entirely ex- 
plored until some investigations were made a few years ago by Captains 
Austin and Penny, Ano expedition in the same. channel was still on its 
course, and, though as yet uncompleted, it was known that it was being 

‘1 wit! indefatigable industrxand zeal. Up tothe present moment, 
pursued with 8 - ; 
however, no official account had been received of the results of that ex- 
pedition. It was not asked that the Government should send any new 
expedition, or incur, generally speaking, any additional expense ; 
but that the instructions issued to the commanders of Her Majesty’s ships 
engaged in the Arctic regions should not convey such a peremptory order 
to ‘them to retura home as to prevent them from exercising some discre- 
tion as to the expediency of their continuing their effort in case they 
should think there was any hope of their being successful. The hon. bar- 
onet concladed by referring to the late member for Oxford University 
(Sir R. H. Inglis), who, he said, bad always shown himself extremely in- 
terested in this matter, and who, had he been present, would have brought 
it before the House in a much more efficient manner than he had been 
able to do. : 

Sir J. GRAHAM expressed his sympathy with the feelings which had 
rompted the observations of the hon. gentleman, and stated that, though 
t was an unusual course to lay on the table instructions that had been is- 

sued or might be issued to the commanders of vessels, the Government 
would make no opposition to the motion. The right hon. baronet then, 
in a very indistinct tone, proceeded to observe, as far as we were able 
to collect, that he should neglect his duty if he did not impose some limit 
on the search after Sir John Franklin, which had how been protracted for 
many years, and was unhappily attended with great risk and possible loss 
of life. He had not thought it hitherto expedient to suspend the sending 
of additional ships or to refuse incurring additional expense, for he had 
deemed it right in the present year, to send some additional vessels both 
to the American and Eastern shores. A ship had been sent to Behring’s 
Straits for the purpose of communicating, if possible, with those vessels 
which had passed three winters within the ice. The House was aware 
that two ships had entered Behring’s Straits in search of Sir J. Frrnklin. 
Captain M‘Clare succeeded in effecting his passage to the eastward, and 
the gratifying intelligence had been received that he was safe ; but he re- 
gretted to add, that with respect to Captain Collinson no information had 
been received, and great anxiety and most serious apprehensions were en- 
tertained with respect to kim. (Hear.) He was last seen on the western 
edge near — Straits, and instructions had been sent that if hap- 
pily he (Captain Collinson) should be safe, he should at once leave the ice, 
and also all the ships ; but if any circumstancec should occur which might 
excite a last lingering hope that assistance might yet be given to Sir John 
Franklin, and that his safety might still be secured—though there was 
hardly in his (Sir J. Graham’s) opinion any hope left with regard to the 
safety of that gallant officer and his companions--then orders would be 
given for the prolonged stay of the ships of search for the period of a year. 
But with that single exception, it would not be consistent with his (Sir J. 
Graham’s) duty to promise any of Her Majesty’s ships for the search. 

Admiral WALCOTT considered that all that was consistent with the 
honour of the country had been performed in seeking by every practical 
means Sir John Franklin, and he was of opinion that the vessels forming 

his ae wey had foundered and that the crews had perished. He knew 
also that that was the opinion of many professional men, and that any 
further effort to discover the ships would be an absolute waste of life. His 
only regret was that the First Lord of the Admiralty should have deter- 
mined to remove the names of the officers employed on that expedition 
from the list, until the return of Sir Edward Belcher, which he hoped 
would not be later than September or October next. He wished the right 
hon. baronet to consider that point. 

Captain SCOBEL said, that although it might be hopeless to save 
pop Franklin, still Captain Collinson remained a survivor in the ice, 
and he might yet be rescued. He was one of those who thought that Sir 
John Franklin was not now alive ; and that, whether alive or dead, the 
spot where his ship was had never yet been reached. With respect to the 
possibility of his being alive, Captain M‘Clure had given them some evi- 
dence on the point, for he had described an island which he had explored, 
and which was full of means of life. He thought it would be advisable 
to allow all the coming summer to be employed in continuing the search, 
not only for Sir John Franklin, but for Captain Collinson, who had only 
been four years in the ice. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that the instructions were expressed that if Capt- 
tain Collinson was not heard of the ships should remain in the ice during 
the present summer. 

Lord STANLEY entirely agreed that there was no ground for sending 
out a new expedition in search for Sir John Franklin, but he concurred 
in the propriety of allowing the ships now in the Arctic Seas to pursue 
the search ; but he hoped they would be allowed to do so according to 
their own judgment, and not be required to remain longer in the ice than 
circumstances would reasonably justify. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that a discretionary power was given them to 
pursue the search as long as they thought necessary. 

SCOTTISH GRIEVANCES. 
House of Lords, Thursday, April €. 

The Earl of EGLINTON presented a numerously-signed petition from 
the National Association for the Vindication of Scottish Rights; and 
moved that a humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying for the 

appointment of a Secretary of State for Scotland ; that an additional 
number of members of Parliament be allotted to that country ; and that 
the ancient palace of Holyrood might be restored. The noble earl com- 
menced by eulogising the moderation of the prayer in this petition deny- 
ing that there was the slightest idea of advocating a dissolution of the 
Union, or of asserting any heraldic grievance. At the same time he as- 
serted that the spirit and letter of the Act of Union had been infringed 
in several important respects. He contended further, that Scotland had 
not been treated upon a footing of equality with England in respect to 
the expenditure of public money. While £1,500,000 had been spent upoh 
nok and palaces in England in less than fifteen years, only £16,000 had 

een spent in Scotland ; £2,000,000 had been spent on harbours of refuge 
in England, but not a single sixpence in Scotland ; and nearly £2,000,000 
on the Ordnance survey for England, but only £65,000 on that of Scot- 
land ; whilst the scale upon which it should be made had not yet been 
settled. Referring to the first prayer of the petition, he urged a number 
of considerations to show that the Lord-Advocate could not from the na- 
ture of his engagements, properly attend to Scottish business, and that it 
was absolutely necessary to appoint a Secretary of State. On the second 
point, he contended that Scotland had a right to a considerable increase 
in the number of its representatives, whether tested by population or tax- 
ation. According to population, she ought to have 72 members ; accord- 
ing to taxation, 79 ; and according to the two combined, 75 members. 
Lastly, he contended that considerations of justice ought to dictate the 
duty of keeping up the ancient palace of Holyrood, which at present was 
not in a condition fit to receive the descendant of the Scottish monarehs. 
In conclusion, he entreated their lordships to respect the national feelings 
of Scotland on these subjects. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN, in reply, said a great deal had been heard in 
the course of last year on the subject of Scottish grievances, but it ap- 
peared now that they were reduced to the modest number of three. None 
of these three were, in his opinion, entitled to the character of national 
Se ; and he was further of opinion thai the English people believed 
that the Scottish people bad the full udvantage of the constitution. Great 
improvement had taken place in the feelings with which the people of 
England formerly regarded Scotchmen. They now regarded them with 
more kindness, affection, and good wiil than they were accustomed to do 
some years ago. He was in his own person an instance of this change of 
opinion. His Scotch predecessor, in the office he had the honour to hold, 
committed no other crime, in the popular view, than that of being a 
Scotchman ; but he, though he had met with every species of abuse and 
outrage from the organs of the noble earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), 
had not yet been accused of being a Scotchman. Adverting to the three 
prayers contained in the petition, he admitted with respect to the first 
that the duties of the Lord Advocate were in some degree anomalous, but 
he contended that there was not the slightest necessity for the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary of State, and that no practical advantage would re- 
sult from it. As to the second, the House of Commons was already suffi- 
ciently numerous, and Scotland could receive no accession of members, 


except they were taken from English : : . 
thought could be seriously glish constituencies, which he hardly 


proposed. i : 3. 
England and Scotland in Besides, the relative position of 
stood at the time of the Union. With re 





tion by 


an object to be brought under 


Parliamen consideration asa national grievance. The palace was 
not adapted for the Sovereign’s residence, though the Queen ccecmtontiiiy 
passed a or two there. He should, however, be glad to see the chapel 
restored. , he repeated, that the subjects brought under their 


lordships’ notice could not be considered in the light of national griev- 
ances ; and, having this conviction, he could not .ssent to the motion. 
The Duke of MONTROSE vindicated the petition, particularly on the 
ground of the anomalous duties of the Lord- Advocate. . 
The Duke of ARGYLL contended that every change made since the 
Act of Union had been attended with benefit to Scotland, and that the 
grievances complained of were imaginary. He observed that by the terms 
proposed in the Address, which asked for a number of members for Scet- 
land in proportion to its great increase in social, commercial, and nation- 
al prosperity, Scotland would have 150 members. It was impossible that 
such a number could be obtained without an amount of disfranchigement 
of English boroughs, such as no person would venture seriously to pro- 


ose. 

. Lord PANMURE expressed his satisfaction that the subject of heraldic 
grievances had not been put forward. But there were some points which 
certainly deserved the attention of Government. One was the endowment 
of chairs in the universities ; and another had reference to the diplomas 
of medical men, which ought to have the same effect in the two countries. 
On the whole, Scotsmen had nothing to complain of, considering the 
benefits they were deriving from the union with England. 

Lord CAMPBELL said Scotland had no grievances which required a 
national agitation; and that in every point in which the Act of Unien 
had been departed from the change had been attended with beneflt to 
Scotland. At the same time, the duties of the Lord Advocate were some- 
what anamalous ; but there was no necessity for a Secretary of State. 

The Earl of EGLINTON then replied, and the motion was withdrawn. 


———_———— 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 
Senate of the U. S., Monday, April 17. 


Mr. SHIELDS presented a memorial from N. P. Talmadge and 13,000 
citizens of the United States, asking the appointment of a scientific com- 
mittee toinvestigate certain physical and mental phenomena, of question- 
able origin and mysterious import, that have of late occurred in this coun- 
try and Europe. . 

Mr. S. had the petition before him rolled up, and playfully observed 
that, from its immense size, the Senate might suppose it a remonstrance 
against the passage of the Nebraska bill. It was, however, one of very 
different import ; and he observed that a partial analysis of the pheno- 
mena attest : 

First. An occnlt force, which is exhibited in sliding, raising, arresting, 
holding, suspending, and otherwise disturbing ponderable bodies, appar- 
ently in direct opposition to the acknowledged laws of matter, and tran- 
scending the accredited powers of the human mind. 

Secondly. Lights of various forms and colours, and of different degrees 
of intensity, appear in dark rooms, where chemical action or phosphores- 
cent illumination cannot be developed, and where there are no means of 
generating electricity or of producing combustion. 

Thirdly. A variety of sounds, frequent in occurrence and diversified 
in character and of singular significance and import, consisting of myste- 
rious rappings, indicating the presence of invisible intelligence. Sounds 
are often heard like those produced by the prosecution of mechanical op- 
erations, like the hoarse murmurs of the winds and waves, mingled with 
the harsh creaking noise of the masts and rigging of a ship labouring in a 
rough sea. Concussions also occur resembling distant thunder, producing 
oscillatory movements of surrounding objects, and a tremulous motion of 
the premises upon which these phenomena occur. Harmonious sounds as 
of human voices, and other sounds resembling those of a fife, drum, trum- 
pet, &. have been produced without any visible agency. 

Fourthly. All the functions of the human body and mind are influenced, 
in what appears to be certain abnormal states of the system, by causes 
not yet adequately understood or accounted for. The “ occult force,” or 
invisible power, frequently interrupts the normal operation of the faculties, 

suspending sensation and voluntary motion, and reducing the temperature 
of the body to a deathlike coldness and rigidity ; and diseases heretofore 
considered incurable have been entirely eradicated by this mysterious 
agency. 

eThe petitioners proceed to state that two opinions prevail with respect 
to the origin of these phenomena. One ascribes them to the power and 
intelligence of departed spirits, operating upon the elements which per- 
vade all material forms ; the other rejects this conclusion, and contends 
that all these results may be accounted for in a rational and satisfactory 
manner. 

The memorialists, while thus disagreeing as to the causes, concur in 
opinion as to the occurrence of the alleged phenomena, and, in view of 
their origin, nature, and bearing upon the interests of mankind, demand 
for. them a patient, rigid, scientific investigation ; and request the appoint- 
ment of a scientific commissivn for that purpose. 

I have now given a faithful synopsis of this petition, which, however 
unprecedented in itself, has been prepared with singular ability, present- 
ing the subject with great delicacy and moderation. I make it a rule to 
present any petition to the Senate which is respectful in its terms, upon 
any subject which the petitioners may desire to bring to the attention of 
this body. But, having discharged this duty, I may be permitted to say 
that the prevalence of this delusion, at this age of the world, amongst any 
considerable portion of our citizens, must originate, in my opinion, in a 
defective system of education, or in a partial derangement of the mental 
faculties, produced by a diseased condition of the physical organization. 
I cannot, therefore, believe that it prevails to the extent indicated in this 
petition. Different ages of the world have had their peculiar delusions. 
Alchemy occupied the attention of eminent men for several centuries. 
But there was something sublime in alchemy. The philosopher’s stone, 
or the transmutation of base metals into gold, the elixir vite, or water of 
life, which would preserve youth and beauty, and prevent old age, decay, 
and death, were blessings which poor humanity ardently desired, and 
which alchemy sought to discover by perseverance and piety. 

Roger Bacon, one of the greatest alchemists and greatest men of the 
thirteenth century, whilst searching for the philosopher’s stone, discovered 
the telescope, burning glasses, and gunpowder. The prosecution of that 
delusion led, therefore, to a number of useful discoveries. In the sixteenth 
century flourished Cornelius Agrippa, alchemist, astrologer, and magi- 
cian, one of the greatest professors of hermetic philosophy that ever lived 
He had all the spirits of the air and demons of the earth under his com- 
mand. Paulus Jovius says “that the devil. in the shape of a large black 
dog, attended Agrippa wherever he went.’’ Thomas Nash says that, “at 
the request of Lord Surrey, Erasmus, and other learned men, Agrippa 
called up from the grave several of the great philosophers of antiquity : 
among others, Sully, whom he caused to redeliver his celebrated oration 
for Roscius.’”’ To please the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, he summoned 
King David and King Solomon from the tomb, and the Emperor con- 
versed with them long upon the science of government. This was a glo- 
rious exhibition of spiritual power, Compared with the insignificant mani- 
festations of the present day. 

{ will pass over the celebrated Paracelsus for the purpose of making 
allusion to an Englishman, with whose veracious history every one ought 
to make himself acquainted. In the sixteenth century Dr. Dee made such 
progress in the ‘‘ Talmudic Mysteries” that he acquired ample power to 
hold familiar converse with spirits and angels, andto learn from them 
all the secrets of the universe. On one occasion the angel Uriel gave him 
a black crystal of a convex form, which he had only to gaze upon intently, 
and by a strong effort of the will he could summon any spirit he wished 
to reveal to him the secrets of futurity. Dee, in his veracious Diary, says 
that one day, while he was sitting with Albertus Laski, a Polish noble- 
man, * there seemed to come out of the oratory a spiritual ereature like a 
pretty girl of seven or nine years of age, attired on her head, with her 
hair rolled up before and hanging down behind; with a gown of silk of 
changeable red and green, and with a train. She seemed to play up and 
down, and seemed to go in and out behind the books, and as she seemed 
to go between them, the books displaced themselves and made way for 
her.” This I call a spiritual manifestation of the most interesting and 
fascinating kind. Even the very books felt the fascinating influence of 
this “ spiritual creature,” for “ they displaced themselves and made was 
for her.’ Edward Kelly, an Irishman, who was present and who wit- 
nessed this beautiful apparition, verifies the Doctor’s statement ; there- 
fore it would be unreasonable to doubt a story so well attested. Dr. Dee 
was the distinguised favourite of Kings and Queens, a proof that spiritual 
science was held in high repute in the good old days of Queen Elizabeth. 

But, of all the professors of occult seience, hermetic philosophy, or spi- 
ritualism, the Rosicrucians were the most exalted and refined. With 
them the possession of the philosopher’s stone was to be the means of 
health and happiness: an instrument by which man could command the 
services of superior beings, control the elements, defy the obstructions of 
time and space, and acquire the most intimate knowledge of all the se- 
crets of the universe. These were objects worth struggling for. The re- 
fined Rosicrucians were utterly disgusted with the coarse, gross, sensual 
spirits who had been in communion with man previous to their day ; so 
they decreed the annihilation of them all, and substituted in their stead a 





race of mild, beautiful, and beneficent beings. The spirits of the olden 


time were a malignant race, and took especial delight in doing mischief; 








but the new generation is mild and benignant. These spirits, as this pe- 
tition attests, indulge in the most innocent amusements and harmless re- 
creations, such as sliding, raising, and “tipping” tables, producing 
pleasant sounds end variegated lights, and sometimes curing diseases 
which were previously considered incurable ; and, for the existence of this 
simple and benignant race, our petitioners are indebted to the brethren of 
the Rosie Cross. re: 

Among the modern rofessors of spiritualism Cagliostro was the most 
justly celebrated. In Paris his saloons were thronged with the rich and 
noble. To old ladies he sold immortality, to young ones he sold beauty 
that would endure for centuries ; and his charming countess gained im- 
mense wealth by granting attendant “ sy/phs” to such ladies as were 
rich enough to pay for their services. “ The Biographie des Contempo- 
raius,”’ a work which our present mediums ought to consult with care, 
says: “ There was hardly a fine lady in Paris who would not sup with the 
shade of Lucretius in the apartments of Cagliostro ; there was not a mi- 
litary officer who would not discuss the art of war with Alexander, Han- 
nibal, or Cwsar ; or an advocate or counsellor who would not argue legal 
points with the ghost of Cicero.” These were spiritual manifestations 
worth paying for; and all our present degenerate mediums would have 
to hide their diminished heads in the presence of Cagliostro- It would be 
a curious inquiry to follow this “ occult science” through all its phases 
of mineral magnetism, animal magnetism, mesmerism, &c., until we 
reach the present latest and lowest phase of all, “ spiritual manifesta- 
tion.” But I have said enough to show the trath of Burke’s beautiful 
aphorism, “ the credulity of dupes is as inexhaustible as the invention of 
knaves.”’ 

Mr. WELLER. What does the Senator propose to do with the petition? 
--Mr. PETTIT. Let it be referred to the‘three thousand clergymen. 
{Laughter.]-—-Mr. SHIELDS. I present the petition--Mr. SUMNER. To 
what committee isit to be referred ?--Mr. WELLER. I suggest that it be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. [Laughter.]—Mr. 
SHIELDS. I am willing to agree to that reference. 

Mr. WELLER. It may be that we may have occasion to enter into 
diplomatic relations with these spirits. {Laughter.] If so, itis a proper 
subject for the consideration of that committe. It may be necessary to 
ascertain whether or not Americans, when they leave this world, lose 
their citizenship. It may be expedient that all these grave questions 
shou::! be considered by the Committee on Foreign Relations, of which I 
am an iimble member. I move its reference to that committee. 

Mr. MASON. I really think it has been made manifest by the honour- 
able Senator who-has presented the petition that he has gone further into 
the subject than aby of us, and that his capacity to elucidate it is greater 
than that of any other Senator. I would therefore suggest to him that it 
should either go to a select committee on his motion, or be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, of which he is chairman. Certainly 
the Committee on Foreign Relations have nothing to do with it. Per- 
haps it would be better to allow the petition to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHIELDS. This is an important subject, and should not be sneered 
away in this manner. [Laughter.] I was willing to agree to the motion 
of the honourable Senator from California ; but 1 do not wish to send the 
petition to the Committee on Foreign Relations, unless the chairman of 
that committee is perfectly satisfied that he can do the subject justice. I 
had thought of proposing to refer the matter to the Committe on the Post- 
Office and Post Roads, because there may be a possibility of establishing 
a spiritual telegraph between the material and the spiritual wor!d. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the petition lie upon the table—Mr. 
SHIELDS. Iam willing to allow it to lie upon the table for the present. 
—The motion was agreed to ; and ‘the petition was ordered to lieupon the 
table. 





DINNER TO THE EARL OF ELGIN. 


A complimentary dinner was given by gentlemen connected with Can- 
ada to the Earl of Elgin, on Thursday evening, at the London Tavern ; 
Lord John Russell in the chair. 

Amongst the company present were-- 

The Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Abercorn, the Ear] of Ellesmere, 
Lord Ashburton, Lord Glenelg, Lord Monteagle, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Secretary-at-War : Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. Card- 
well, President of the Board of Trade; Sir George Grey, Bart., M.P. ; 
Sir John Pakington, M.P.; the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, M.P.; Sir Jas. 
Stephen, Sir John Young, Bart., M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland ; the 
Hon. Francis Hincks, Prime Minister of Canada ; the Lord Mark Kerr, 
Sir Francis Bord Head, Bart. ; Mr. Buchanan, the United States Ambas- 
sador ; Sir Emerson Tennant, Secretary of the Board of Trade ; Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer, Lieut.-General Sir James Macdonnell, Sir Gore Qusley, 
K.C.B.; General C. Webb (United States) ; Captain Sir Georgé Back, 
R.N. ; Mr. Frederick Peel, Under Secretary for the Colonies ; Ma, Bernal 
Osborne, Secretary to the Admiralty ; Hon. E. B. Bouverie, M.P. ; Mr, 
Poulett Scrope, M. P.; Mr. C. L. Cummings Bruce, M.P.; Mr. Keogh, So- 
licitor-General for Ireland ; Mr. J. W. Freshfield, M.P.; Mr. Glyn, M.P., 
and Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P.; Agents for the Province of Canada; Mr. 
Edw. Ellice, M.P.; Mr. Laing, M.P.; Mr. Stirling, M.P.; Mr. Peto, M.P, ; 
Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P.; Mr. James Heywood, M.P.; Mr. Pilkington, M. 
P.; Mr. C. B. Adderley, M.P. ; Mr. Jackson, M.P.; Mr. Robert Stephenson 
M.P.: Mr. Geach, M.P. ; Mr. Kershaw, M.P.; the Hon. Geo. Waldegrave; Mr. 
Benj. Hawes, Dep’y. Sec’y. at War; Rear Admiral Boxer, Rear-Admiral 
Kelly, Colonel Talloch : Mr. Roberts, Private Secretary to the Duke of 
Newcastle ; Mr. Joshua Bates, Mr. T. W. C. Murdoch, Commissioner of 
Emigration ; the Rev. Earnest Hawkins, Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel ; Mr. T. F. Elliott, Assistant Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies ; the Hon. Dominick Daly ; Mr. R. W. Grey, Pri- 
vate Secretary to Lord Palmerston ; Mr. T. B. Moore, Mr. T. E. Moss, the 
Master Cutler of Sheffield, Mr. H. S. Tremenheere, Professor Wilson, Mr. 
Franks, Mr. Mackillop, Mr. Carter, Mr. J. J. Cummins, Mr. Thomas Poyn- 
der, Mr. Charles Bischoff, Sir Randolph J. Routh, Mr. Auldjo, Mr. Charles 
Morrison, Mr. McCalmont, Mr. H. Wollaston Blake, Major Douglas, Mr. 
John Laird, Hon. S. Cunard, Mr. H. Hornby, Mr. Edward W. Mills, Mr. 
Charles Mills, Mr. Charles Baring Young, Mr. Russell Sturgis, Mr. Bdward 
Baring, Mr. Bingham Mildmay, Major Readdy, Mr. Bonus, Mr. Booking, 
Mr. Harold Littledale, Mr. W. R. Chapman, Mr. Thomas M‘Donald, Mr. 
' Gordon Thompson, Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, Mr. Peter Buchanan, Mr. Chap- 
man, Mr. Wm. Tite. < 

At half-past seven Lord John Russell entered the room, accompanied 
by Lord Elgin, who was received with plaudits by the brilliant and dis- 
tinguished company whose names we have alredy enumerated. The ban- 
quet was of an unusually recherché character. Whatever the most pro- 
fuse liberality, guided by the most fastidious taste, could procure, abound- 
ed on all hands; and every accessory that could minister to the enjoy- 
ment of such an occasion was forthcoming in superabundance : the ap- 
pointments of the tables, and the general decorations of the room, being 
a theme of general admiration, no less than the rarity and excellence of 
the viands and wines, q 

Lord John Russell, in proposing the Earl of Elgin’s health, delivered a 
characteristically ‘‘ Constitutional’ speech, in which, after a graceful al- 
lusion té the presence of the American Minister, he traced the rise and pro- 
gress of Canada, its fiscal and legislative difficulties, and the degrees in 
which its emancipation from the later of those was due to the wise and 
temperate policy pursued by the noble Earl. ey 

Lord Elgin, in acknowledging the compliment, which '° did at con- 
siderable length, gave a very comprehensive resumé vi the history ot 
the colony during his administration ; and expressed in fecliug and elo- 
quent terms, how much he had been indebted to the support he had ever 
received from the Home Government, no matter whut party happened to 
be in power ; and also made special allusion to the aid he derived from 
such gifted councillors as the Hon. Mr. Hincks, his Prime Minister, who 
was also present ; and made an admirable speech, illustrative, in a brief 
compass, of the relations between the mother-country and the colony 
in respect to legislative measures, and the peculiar requirements of the 
public servants of Canada in their efforts to reconcile the different 
classes to the obligations they owed the local as well as the Imperial Go- 
| vernment. F 
' The remaining toasts of the evening We 
and the whole Pees passed off with the utmost éclat. A large 
number of ladies occupied the galleries ; and an excellent musical party, 
under Mr. Frank Bodda, greatly enhanced the pleasure of one of the most 
remarkable and memorable réunions that have occurred in the metropolis 
for many years,—London Illustrated News, April 8 


Se el 
THE WAR OF THE OPPRESSOR. 


ago, all Europe was convulsed by the efforts of the 
Pent ss people to reclaim some portion of the political rights which 
hereditary oppression withheld from them. Their demands were reasona- 
ble and natural ; they simply wished to be recognized as common share- 
holders in the state and to net their happiness and welfare acknowledged 

ief end of Governmen 

“> Bang es a year after they had taken their appeal to the God of Jus- 
tice and the sympathies of the civilized world, the three leading powess 
in Europe combined against them, and within the next two years‘ crush- 





were received with enthusiasm, 











1854. 








” every trace of new-born freedom in every inch of territory where 
cer made {ts appearance. The members of this unholy ann soot 
alliance were Eagland, Russia, and France. For two years oe ave 
enjoyed the advantages of this restoration of despotism. rs fw 
France have had the satisfaction of seeing Russia strengthed tee e 
by their aid, until every fortress of freedom which had been esta “ - oe 
her frontier, and which might have kept her in check, was razed to the 


und. ; 
orit retribution for their criminal folly is now in swift pursuit < 
Yesterday’s steamer brought us the intelligence, long expested, tha se 
those governments had declared war against Russia, and now ~ ose, 80 a 
allies in defence of despotism, are springing at each other’s throats in the 
deadly struggle of self-preservation.—Evening Post, April 15. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CHILD. 
Court or Cuancery, Lrxcoin’s-Inn, Marcu 29. 
(Before the Lord Chancellor and the Lords Justices of Appeal.) 
IN RE DAWSON. 


The question in this case (vide A/bion of April 1,) is as to the custody of 
an infant, a young lady aged above 11 years, by birth an American, the 
daughter of an Englishman who became a nautralized citizen of the 
United States, and also of an American lady. The young lady being and 
having been for two years resident with her paternal relations in Eng- 
land, a maternal aunt and two of those paternal relations have been ap- 

ointed guardians, and Vice-Chancellor Stuart has made an order for the 
delivery of her custody to the maternal aunt. Wrom this the paternal re- 
lations have presented an appeal, and the question discussed before the 
Lords Justices was whether they would make an interim order without 
prejudice that the young lady shall not be taken out of the jurisdiction of 
the Court without leave of the Lord Chandellor or the Lord Justices. 
During the discussion it was stated that the young lady had been formerly 
made a ward of the Supreme Court of New York, an the Lords J ustices 
suggested whether, if the ward ever went back within the jurisdiction of 
that Court, it would permit her to be again sent out of its jurisdiction. 
_-Mr. Bacon and Mr. Cairns appeared for the paternal relations ; Mr. 
Wigram and Mr. Lawford for the maternal aunt. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce, at the close of a very long and desultory 
discussion, said.—It may well be that the scheme as settled for the resi- 
dence of this young lady may be one requiring that she may depart for 
America with her maternal aunt, and it may be that such a scheme may 
meet with our entire concurrence, but that is altogether uncertain. The 
only question is, what is to be done in the meantime, and whether the 
child, being in a house of unquestionable respectabllity, and being ap- 
parently happy, is to be removed from it. Of the respectability and most 
entire fitness of the maternal aunt for the custody, if it be changed, there 
is not, and cannot be, the slightest doubt or question. It is my opinion, 
and, I believe, the opinion of my learned brother, that the proper interim 
order to be made is—* Without prejudice to the settlement of the scheme, 
and without prejudice to any question, it is ordered that the infant be not 
removed from her present custody without leave of the Lord Chancellor 
or the Lords Justices. We both wish it to be stated to Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart that in making this order we do not intend in the slightest possible 
degree to interfere with his discretion, and I may add that it is quite con- 
sistent with what we now do that we may hereafter be of opinion that it 
will be for the benefit of the infant that she be removed to the United 
States.” ’ 


—_——— ~~ 


BLOCKING OUT AND BLOCKING IN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir.—-In your paper of to-day you state that the Russians are stopping 
up with rocks the only navigable channel to Cronstadt. Is not this a 
broad hint to us to imitate them immediately? What will exclude our 
fleet will include theirs for ever, and obviate the expense of a blockade 
of Cronstadt. Neither timber for rafts nor rocks can be scarce in the Bal- 
tic, and if we were to double strengthen the Russian line of defences by a 
mole of rock transported on rafts (which would defy blasting), we might 
find the Czar occupation for two or three ensuing summers in clearing a 
channel for his ships to come out. One or two of our large floating bat- 
teries might defend and superintend the workmen employed, and every 
vessel they could sink by shot inside the barrier would help to strenghten 
it, and what there is of the Russian navy in Cronstadt might rot there in 
security. Surely the freight of two or three timber ships, and the ships 
also, with plenty of ballast put in in place of timbers, with holes bored in 
the bottom, might secure Cronstadt, from external aggression, and prevent 
it feom sending out mischievous fleets for some time to come. A similar 
process might be employed against other Russian harbours where the 
channel is narrow, and we might destroy the Russian navy by rot, with- 
out losing nearly so many of our own gallant countrymen as would be 
the case in two or three naval actions. To me it seems merely that what 
will keep us out will keep them in, andfor a longtime. I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, T. J. B. 

Fakenham, Norfolk, April 1. 


St. George's Society of New Fort, 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


HE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY will celebrate its Sixty-Kighth Anniv 
T by a Dinner at the ASTOR HOUSE, on MONDAY, the 24th inst. ae Stree, 
at Six o’clock precisely, 
Tickets for the occasion may be had from the Stewards : 


Messrs. GEORGE BULPIN, 361 Broadway. 
MELFORD G. BURNETT, 109 Water Street, 
C. G. HOOK, 69 Nassau Street, 
F. RYDER, New York Hotel. 
Also, from any of the Officers of the Society ; at the Astor H ; siety’s Offiee 
8% Greenwich : and at the Albion Office, 10 Park Place, Eon ae Seay 
pgm English Visitors to the City are particularly invited to attend. 


NIBLO’S SALOON. 


THE GRAND TESTIMONIAL CONCERT TO JNO. C. SCHERPF 
ILL TAKE PLACE on WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 25th. I parti 
names of all the DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS, who have volenteersd end farce 
gramme, see small bills and Daily papers. ° 
Tickets at ONE DOLLAR EACH, to be had at the principal Music Stores and Hotels. 


bo THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART, 


COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON. ¢ 
A thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D, 1221), Cimabue, Giotto. MMeami P oF Aw 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, 




















erugino, 


Murill 
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The European news brought by the Asia, Liverpool steamer of the 8th 
inst., is not of a decisive character. Indeed the pnblic begins to be impa- 
tient, fearing that the Generals and Admirals, to whom the conduct of the 
war is committed, may rival the Diplomatists in unprofitable and weari- 
Some proceedings. But the imputation is unjust. Whatever may have 
been the case with the allied squadron in the Black Sea, whilst peace or 
war with Russia was hanging in the balance, there is no room to doubt 
now that a direct issue with the enemy will be sought at every point.—It 
was to clear up some misgivings on this subject, that in the House of 
Lords, on the 6th inst., Lord Malmesbury drew from Lord Clarendon 
some information that was not without interest. There had been rumours 
abroad that sundry Russian ships of war had been transporting troops from 
Sevastopol to the mouth of the Danube, and that others had been carry- 
ing supplies to the Russian forts on the Eastern coast of the Euxine. On 
the authority of very recent letters from Admirals Dundas and Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons, Lord Clarendon avowed his disbelief in the whole story ; 
adding that on the 24th ult. the united squadron entered the Black Sea, 
and proceeded to Varna. It is now believed that Odessa will bear the 
brunt of the first naval attack by the allies; but as secrecy in regard to 
their intentions is of course preserved, and at the date last-mentioned de- 
fensive rather than offensive movements were in contemplation, it is use- 
less to speculate as to their course when the Commanders find themselves 


face to face with a tangible foe. Let us co: 
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That large bodies of Russians have crossed the Lower Danube at vari- 
rious points, seems now to be an established fact. That they may wish 
themselves safely back, is not improbable ; for, whereas preceding ac- 
counts placed them in the position of occupants marching forward at their 
will, the latest exhibit them as beaten in several actions and very uncom- 
fortably hemmed-in. So far, the wonderful strategy and prowess of the 
Russian Generals has not been overwhelmingly displayed. On the whole, 
nothing is yet known to have occurred along the Danube, warranting the 
expectation that the Turkish army is to be annihilated, before the allied 
forces can march to its succour. 

In the effort to conciliate his protectors, by enlarging and securing the 
rights of Christians in Turkey, the Sultan has come in contact with the 
strong religious zeal that marks the Mahommedan priest-hood. In those 
of our own creed, we hail such a feeling, under the name of Faith—in 
others, we stigmatize it as Fanaticism; but be that as it may, the great 
high-priest of the Musselmen has been deposed by the energetic ruler of 
the land ; and thete has been some ferment at Constantinople, in con- 
sequence. Religion however, at the moment, bows her head to Expedi- 
ency.—A portion of the French troops are at Gallipoli, and others 
are wending their way thither ; whilst the British force, recently sent to 
Malta, is under orders to proceed immediately to the same place. 

Before quitting the Mediterranean, it should be mentioned that the 
beggarly Court of Greece stands convicted of stirring up the late anti- 
Turkish insurrection, at the instance of the Czar. The Greek Govern- 
ment, it is further said, has purchased two orthree Russian vessels of war, 
that were lying in the port of the Pireus. If the war becomes general, 
these very vessels will probably become prizes to French or British ships, 
whilst King Otho marches, crownless, homewards to Bavaria. 

Shifting our view to the North of Europe, we find Sir Charles Napier 
announcing to his ships’ crews the Declaration of War. He employs, it 
will be seen, emphatic terms, such as it becomes a Napier to speak, and 
such as British seamen instinctively comprehend. That he will soon 
strike a blow, somewhere, and somehow, scarcely admits of doubt ; though 
the impregnable Czar has deprived him of one chance, by dismantling his 
forts on the Island of Aland and totally evacuating the place. Thus will 
probably be captured, without a blow, a station important for our fleet.— 
In the meantime, the journals teem with descriptions of Cronstadt and 
Revel and Helsingfors ; some writers march (on paper) to St. Petersburg ; 
and some bury fathoms-deep (on paper) every soul that sails in the fleet. 
Still, notwithstanding the New York ex-Alderman and the host of inven- 
tors of destructive machines of war, we incline to think that “Charley” 
will give his “lads” a chance for acting on his advice.-We can scarcely 
believe the rumour that the Czar is about to send the Imperial family to 
Moscow. Such a movement would betray a sense of insecurity, that would 
certainly be concealed, if it were felt—We note however, as signifieant, 
a flattering address to the Finlanders just issued by Nicholas, which, in 
lauding their fidelity to himself, makes us fancy that this fidelity is not 
above suspicion. 

A further effort to patch up negotiationsis reported to have been made, 
through the medium of the Prussian Court. It is too late-—Vienna and 
Berlin send out shoals of rumours ; from them it would be difficult to as- 
certain whicli of the two candidates for German ascendency is the more 
tricky and faithless. We have neither time, or room, or patience for car- 
rying readers through the meshes of intrigue and chicanery exposed by 
every mail. One thing—and a very grave one it is—seems to be esta- 
blished. The anti-Russian feeling is very strong with the people of both 
countries, whatever contrary leaning the governments and the courts may 
exhibit. 
¢ <A partial glimpse of our home affairs may be found in the Parliamenta- 
ry extracts given above, to which, however, a few items may be added.-— 
Thus the Government was defeated in the House of Commons, on the 27th 
ult., in attempting to force the second reading of the Settlement and Re- 
moval Bill, by which paupers are secured from some of the evils of eject- 
ment. 
to Ireland ; but although Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston pro- 
mised another and q similar act for Ireland and Scotland, the malcontents 
carried the day, and voted an adjournment, by 209 against 183. Owing 
to circumstances connected with this result, Mr. Baines, the President of the 
Poor Law Board, resigned his office ; but second thoughts are best ; there 
are good examples of this in the front rank of the Coalition Ministry— 
and Mr. Baines consented to serve his country a while longer.—The Nun- 
nery Question has also furnished matter for much fierce polemical debate, 
for although Mr. Chambers obtained leave for a Committee to enquire 
into the condition of Convents and Monasteries, the Roman Catholic M.P.s 
were determined to smother the enquiry at the outstart, and so succeeded 
in adjourning the nomination of the individuals who were to compose it. 
—Consols improved about two per cent, during the week of which we 
treat.—-The embarkations of troops continued, about 4000 men having 
sailed, bound to Gallipoli direct. The departure from Liverpool of. the 
Connaught Rangers, or Fighting Eighty-Eighth as they are called, appears 
to have called forth a tremendous burst of enthusiasm. The same was the 
case when the Twenty-third Fusiliers, so well-known in Canada, took ship 
at Southampton for the wars. The greater portion of the officers of the 
Staff have sailed for the East ; and we really expect next week to record 
the departure of Lord Raglan.—The excitement relative to the supply of 
damaged hay for the Cavalry has been extreme. The parties implicated, 
Messrs. Thos. Sturgeon & Sons, of Grays, Essex, (the name having been 
wrongly given in the first instance) deny the charge. The Press takes it 
up. So doesParliament. We drop it, only thankful that the mischief was 
prevented in due time.—Two steam-frigates on the stocks, at Northfleet, 
near Gravesend on the River Thames, have been seized by the Govern- 
ment, having been built and nearly completed for the Emperor of Rus- 
sia.—Wednesday next is appointed as a National Fast Day, throughout 
Great Britain, when special invocations for Divine assistance to our arms 
will be appropriately offered throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

We had almost overlooked Spain ; and the little that is to be said res- 
pecting that country may be expressed in few words, There have been 
tumultuary movements at Barcelona ; and there is a ramour that Spain 
is willing to coalesce with France and England, if these two powers will 
guarantee her fhe quiet possession of Cuba. We incline to think that the 
moment is not auspicious, and that the Allies will dispense with the good 
offices of Spain. 

Lord Elgin and Mr. Hincks, who were expected in the Asia, Capt. 
Lott, did not come by that vessel. Perhaps they had not sufficiently re- 
covered from the effects of the intoxicating draughts of flattery, drunk by 
them at the grand Dinner given to Lord Elgin, on Thursday, the 6th inst., 
in London.--A general outline of the affair, and a list of the very many 
eminent personages present, will be found reprinted in another columa.— 
The speeches made are altogether too long for us; nor, in truth, do we 
find them to be much beyond the ordinary reach of such addresses. The 
most remarkable phrase occurring, was a gratuitous allusion by Lord John 
Russell, the Chairman, to the possibility of Canada discontinuing her con- 
nection with Great Britain. We copy his precise words elsewhere.-- 
They are bold, for a Cabinet Minister ; but Lord John is distinguished for 
his daring, in words. When the time comes for action, his hesitation and 
trimming are no less remarkable. There is, however, a fair proof, that 
his Lordship did not exercise his memory or arrange his thoughts, with 
much method. In his hint at a possible separation, and in coupling such 








The Irish members insisted on the measure being made applicable ;. 








an event with the hope that men of Lord Elgin’s stamp would always 
be found ready to govern, he forgot that an independent Colony would 
not probably import its Governors. 





Writers who cultivate, and cultivate successfully, the graces of style 
are sometimes betrayed into error or injustice, from which less practised 
penmen would be exempt. To the formergthe chance of a happy phrase 
isa strong temptation. Anthithesis is their huge delight. Occasion for 
what seems a telling poirt is absolutely irresistible. So we thought at 
least on Saturday last, when we read in the Evening Post of that day a 
leading article, very daintily worded, and headed with the ad eaptandum 
title, “The War of the Oppressors.” Elsewhere we quote its opening 
paragraphs, with which alone we have to do, since it soon branches off 
into the illimitable region of speculation, which the actual circumstances 
of Europe have made a common theme. It is in fact in those few sen- 
tences, that the appositeness of the title must be sought ; though it is 
right to add that in them it can searcely be found, by any reader at all 
conversant with the public events of these days. For the Post puts the 
case thus, if we may be permitted to abridge its}well-turned language.--The 
masses of the European people, some five years ago, made an effort to re- 
claim their political rights. The three leading powers of Europe com 
bined against, and crushed them. ‘The members of this unholy and 
accursed alliance were England, Russia, and France.” The trio, 
“so lute allies in defence of despotism,” are now reaping their pro- 
per reward, in the deadly strife that has broken out amongst them- 
selves. Ergo, the war just declared may fairly be called “ The War of the 
Oppressors,”’ 

Now, there is something so grotesque in the falsification of history 
to which one must submit, before entering into full enjoyment of 
this antithetical sketch, that we have no hamour to protest against it se- 
riously, as one of those eternal misrepresentations of our country, wherein 
portions of the American Press are wont toindulge. There is no need to 
dwell upon the immediate British recognition of the French Republic, 
upon the sympathy for the Hungarians generally felt and loudly uttered, 
upon the indignation against the tyrannic course of Louis Napoleon mani- 
fested through the journals of the period, and stigmatised even by Cabinet - 
Ministers, despite their ordinary prudence. These things, we say, are of 
too recent occurrence to be forgotten. True, we did not send forth a peri- 
patetic agent accredited to a State that had no existence, and did not ex- 
alt Louis Kossuth to the skies, one day, and consign him to oblivion, 
the next. Nevertheless, so long as the Continehtal nations were honestly 
contending against their oppressors, we assert that British feeling was 
more unanimous in their favour, than it now is, here in this Republic, 
against the Attila of this generation.—But we crave the reader’s pardon ; 
we have been almost led into making the political protest that we 
thought to be needless, when we only intended to point out a curiosity of 
literature. 

We have again to remind our countrymen, resident in this neighbour- 
hood, that the annual Festival of the Sons of St. George will take place 
on Monday next at the Astor House. The non-arrival, by the Asia, of 
certain anticipated guests has been already noted : 


My friend bade we welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that E/gin and Hincks would not come. . 
But no matter, I’ll warrant we make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 








Rear-Admiral Fanshawe, appointed to the North American and West 
Indian command, arrived last week at Halifax, N. S., by the Cunard 
steamer America. Vice Admiral Sir Geo. F. Seymour, his predecessor; 
went home by the Canada, of the same line. We believe that Admiral 
Fanshawe’s flag will be hoisted in the Vestal, 26, Capt, Thomas P. Thomp- 
son., a somewhat small ship for a Flag ; but the exigencies of the service 
require that the heaviest metal should be elsewhere employed. 





An old and valued subscriber protests against an apparent slur thrown 
upon Capt. Collinson, C.B., of H. M.S. Enterprise, in the narrative of 
Capt. M-Clure’s great Arctic discovery, which has just been republished 
in this journal, and begs us to make room for certain explanatory docu- 
ments. We do not think that the expressions referred-to, coming especi- 
ally from an anonymous Magazine writer, are of sufficient importance 
to call for explanation, nor in fact can we see any signs of ill-will lurking 
in them. To print the papers enclosed to us from the Vewcastle Journal 
would be to touch upon new ground. 





The probable blockade of the Russian ports on the North Western 
Coast of America, by British ships of war, may render acceptable a little 
information on the subject of our Pacific squadron. 

Rear Admiral David Price commands there, having his flag in the 
President, 50, Capt. R. Burridge. Under his orders, and variously distri- 
buted, are the following vessels: the Amphitrite, 24, Capt. C. Frederick ; 
the Dido, 18, Capt. W. H. A. Morshead ; the Thetis, 38. Capt. A. L. Ku- 
per; the Trincomalee, 24, Capt. W. Houston ; the Virago, 6, steam 
sloop, Comm’r Marshall ; and the Cockatrice, 4. The Portland, 50, Capt. 
Chads, with the flag of Rear Admiral Moresby, is, we believe, on her way 
home. 

We much regret to notice that the very famous New Brunswick built 
clipper, Marco Polo, was on shore at Melbourne, Australia, at the last 
dates, and without a prospect of being got off. 





SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S ADDRESS TO THE FLEET. 


The Morning Chronicle, in a second edition of to-day, (Friday, 7th 
inst.) publishes the following telegraphic despatch from its Oppanbnean 
correspondent :— 

CorenuacEN, Thursday, Noon.—The fleet has returned to its anchorage 
in Kioge Bay (two hours sail South of Copenhagen). The Admiral has 
issued the following order of the day :-- 


“SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S ADDRESS, MADE BY SIGNAL, TO THE FLEET IN 
KIOGE BAY. 

‘“Lads—War is declared. We are to meet a bold and numerous ene- 
my. Should they offer us battle, you know how to dispose of them. 
Should they remain in port, we must try to get at them. Success de- 
pends upon the quickness and precision of your fire. Lads, sharpen your 
cutlasses, and the day is your own.” 


a ooo 


PosstsLE CoLontaL InperenpeNce.—I only hope that in future times, 
whatever may be the fate of that magnificent province, whether it shall 
wish to remain connected with us in loyalty to the same Sovereign, or 
whether other views may actuate the majority of the population, the 
friendly feelings that have hitherto subsisted between the people of the 
United Kingdom and the people of Canada may be continued to be main- 
tained, aud that men like the Earl of Elgin may always be found ready 
to govern with such temper and such skill as have hitherto distinguished 
that noble earl’s administration. I trust that whatever may be turn of 
events, the people of Canada may be either the most attached of our fel- 
low-subjects, or at least the firmest of our friends. (Cheers).--Lord John 
Russell, at the Elgin Dinner, April 6. 





TrouBLE aAMOoNGstT Créwvep Heaps.—Paragraph inditers assure us 
that the Czar has had an attack of erysipelas: it has been cured by the 
journey through the snows of Finland, prescribed by his physicians to save 
him from a personal interview with an Englishman, the sight of any of 
that nation (Quakers excepted) being likely at this moment to give @ 
severe shock to the Imperial nerves. The King of Denmark was last 
week indisposed—to see Sir Charles Napier. The King of Prussia, dur- 
ing an after-dinner walk in his orchard (“his custom always of an after- 
noon’’), has run his head against an apple-tree, and is confined to bed in 
consequence. It is to be hoped the Emperor of Austria may escape this 


epidemic among crowned heads : a fit of sickness in the honeymoon would 
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be a sad contretemps. King Otho, it is feared, shows symptoms of the | 
falling sickness.— Daily Vews. 


Obituary. | 


Tuas Doxe or Parma.—Charles, third Duke of Parma, just deceased, | 
was the son of Charles, second Duke of Parma, by Maria Theresa, second | 
daughter of Victor Emanuel, I., late King of Sardinia. The Duke was 
cousin to Francis, fifth Duke%f Modena, and Francis, heir apparent to the | 
throne of Naples ; the Duke of Modena’s mother being the eldest daughter | 
of Victor Emanuel, and Francis of Naples’ mother being Christina, i 





fourth daughter of Victor Emanuel ; the third daughter is the Empress 
Dowager of Austria. The deceased Duke was, therefore, closely relate 
to the Courts of Austria, Modena, and Naples, besides being related to 
the Bourbons of France by his marriage (in 1845) to Maria Louisa, only 
sister of Henri V. (Comte de Chambord). He was also lineally de- 
scended from William the Conqueror, through his mother, Maria Theresa, 
second lineal representative of the Royal Family of Stuart : thus Charles 
1’s youngest daughter, Henrietta, married to Philip, first Duke of Orleans, 
had issue Ann Maria, married to Victor Amadeus II., King of Sardinia. 
She left issue Charles Emanuel IIL. ; who left issue Victor Amadeus III. ; 
who left issue Victor Emanuel I. ; who, dying in 1824, left four daughters 
as above mentioned : the second of whom, Maria Theresa, was mother of 
the late Duke (she is still living). The Duke was, therefore, second li- 
neal representative of the Royal houses of “ Plantagenet, York, and Stu- 
art.” Perhaps it is not generally known that the Comtesse de Chambord 
{on the death of her brother Francis, Dake Modena, who has no issue) is 

lineal representative of Charles I. Consequently, had not the Stuarts 
of England and the Bourbons of France been superseded, we should have 
had the two countries united under one Sovereign—a curious circum- 
stance, and interesting to the historian. 

It is an additional curious fact, in relation to the late unfortunate Duke 
of Parma, that his consort, the daughter of the Duke of Berry, lost both 
her father and her husband by the hand of an assassin. 

Lrevt.-Generat Sm Ricuarp Armstrone, K.C.B., CoLonet 32NnpD Foor. 
—The death of this distinguished officer took place on board the ship Bar- 
ham on the homeward journey from Madras to England, on the 3d ult. 
Sir Richard, who was born in 1782 (the only son of Lt.-Col. R. Armstrong, 
of Lincoln), entered the army as an Ensign in 1796, served in the Penin- 
sula from 1808 to 1814, and received a medal and two clasps for his gal- 
lantry in command of the 16th Portuguese and the 10th Cagadores at Busa- 
co, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees. In the last-named conflict he was severely 
wounded, The other principal actions in which Sir Richard Armstrong 

icipated were the capture of Oporto, the affairs of Pombal and Re- 
inha, the defence of Alba de Tormes, and the battle of Toulouse. After 
this gallant course, Sir Richard entered the Portuguese army ; and from 
the Portuguese Government he received a medal for having served six 
campaigns with their troops, as well as the insignia of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Tower and Sword, and of St. Bentod’Avis. In later years 
the gallant officer acted in India, as Brigadier during the first Burmese 
war ; and as Major-General on the staffin Canada. By hisown Sovervign 
he was knighted in 1831, and made a Knight Commander of the Bath in 
1852. In 1851 he became Lieutenant-General, and in the same year was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief at Madras: this command he resigned 
in consequence of impaired health brought on by the effects of clima:: 

At Dartmouth, Capt. Sir T. Swinnerton Dyer, Bart., R.N.—In Dublin, ii her 
90th year, the Countess Dowager of Clanricarde—At Wemyss-castie, Rear- 
Adml. Wemyss, of Wemyss and Torrie, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Fife. 
—At Allahabad, Lt.-Col. Shortt, late of H.M. 87th Regt.—At Naples, General 
Mercer Henderson, of Fordel-house, and Sea Bank, Aberdour, Fifeshire.—At 
his residence, in Paris, Frederick Hodgson, Esq., late M.P. for Barnstaple.——At 
Richmond, Capt. Francis P. Blackwood, R.N., youngest son of the late Vice- 
Adml. the Hon. Sir H. Blackwood, Bart.-—-At Gibraltar, Col. Rice Jones, K.H¢, 
Commanding Royal Engineers in that garrison. He served in South America 
and in the Peninsula, and was present at the passage of the Douro and capture 
of Oporto, May, 1809 ; battles of Talavera ont Busaco, siege of Badajos, battle 
of Albuera, siege and capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. He received the silver war 
medal with four clasps—At Fermoy, Ireland, of cholera, W.H. Hopkinson, 
Capt. 63d Regt. 


—_— —_ > 


Appointments. 


- The Duke of Cleveland to be Lord Lieutenant of the county of Durham, in 





the room of the late Marquis of Londonderry.—The Earl of Craven to be Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Warwick.—The following Members of Parliament 
have been returned : Borough of Tynemouth, W. 8. Lindsay, of the city of Lon- 
don, merchant and shipowner, in the room of Hugh Taylor, Esq., whose elec- 
tion has been declared void.—Borough of Liskeard, R. W. Grey, of Chipchase 
Castle, in the county of Northumberland, Esq., in the room of R. B. Crowder, 
Esq., who has accepted the office of one of the Justices of H. M. Court of Com- 
mon Pleas.—County of Westmoreland, T. Taylor, Esq., commonly called the 
Ear! of Bective, in the room of W. Thompson, Esq-, deceased: County of Dur- 
ham, Northern Division, Lord Adolphus Vane, of nyard-park, in the room 
of Viscount Seaham, now Far! Vane, su.:moned to the House of Peers.—J. M. 
Grant, Esq., to be Treasurer for the Island of St. Vincent—Edmond Semper, 
Esq-, to be a Member of the Council of the Island ef Montserrat. 


Nova Scorta. Halifax, April 4.—To be Members of H. M. Executive Cou- 
cil: Hon. W. Young, in the ~ shed of Hon. J. B. Uniacke, resigned; Hon. L. M. 
Wilkins, in the place of Hon. Joseph Howe, resigned ; Hon. Alexander 
Campbell, in the place of Hon. Hugh Bell, resigned; Hon. Stephen Fulton, in 
th lace of Hon. Alexander McDougall, resigned. To be Clerk of the Execu- 


tive Council: Hon. L. M. Wilkins, in the place of Hon. J. Howe. Tobe H. M. 


Attorney General: Hon. William Young, in the place of Hon. James B. Uni- 
acke. To be Provincial Secretary: Hon. L. M. Wilkins, in the place of Hon. J. 
Howe. To be H. M. op eee! General: Hon. W. A. Henry, in the place of Hon. 


A. McDougall. To be Commissioner of Crown Lands: Hon. J. B. Uniacke, in 
the place of J. Spry Morris, Esq. To be the Commissioner for the Construc- 
tion and Management of Railways in this Province. Hon. J. Howe, Chairman, 
Hon. J. McCully, and W. Pryor, Jun., J. H. Anderson, P. M. Cunningham, and 
T. 8. Tobin, Esquires. -To be Queen’s Printer: W. Annand, Esq., in the place 
of J. 8. Thompson, Esq., resigned. 

Arup. 

War-Orricz, Arrit 7.—5th Regt of Drag Gd ; Lt Godman to be Adjt, v El- 
liot, who resigns the Adjcy only; D Woods, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v D’ Arce 
app to Staff. 13th Lt Drags; W Dumbreck, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, vy Wood- 
man, pro on Staff. 1st Regt of Ft; First Lt Campbell from Ceylon Regt, to be 
Lt v Scott, app Paymaster 77th Ft. 3d Ft; Maj Freer from h-p Unatt, to be 
Maj v ener. who ex ; Capt Green to be Maj b-p, v Freer, who ret; Lt Taylor 
to be Capt b-p, v Green; Ens Dennis to be Lt b-p, v Taylor; F Macreight, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p,v Dennis. 17th Ft; Lt Brice tobe Capt b-p, v Dickson, who ret; 
Ens Swire to be Lt b-p, v Brice; Sec Lt Butler, from 23rd Ft, to be Ens, v 
Swire. 2lst Ft; Lt Dunne from 62d Ft, to be First Lt v Clerke, who ex; Surg 
Mackinnon, from Rifle Brigade, to be Surg, v Fraser app to Rifle Brigade. 26th 
Ft; Lt Clerke to be Capt b-p, v Nicholson, who ret; Ens Hutchinson to be Lt 
b-p, v Clerke; L King, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Hutchinson. 27th Ft; Brevet- 
Maj Longworth, from h-p, unatt, to be Capt v Watson, who ex; Lt Phelips to 
be Capt b-p, v Longworth, who ret; Ens Burnardiston to be Lt b-p, v Phelips; 
Sec Lt King, from Ceylon Regt, to be Ens v Barnardiston. 41st Ft; F Kings- 
cote, Gent, tobe Ens b-p, v Every, pro. 49th Ft; J Hannan, Gent, to be As- 
sist-Surg v Weld, pro in 47th Ft; 60th Ft; Lt Adderley, from 79th Ft, to be 
First Lt, v Mure, whoex. 62d Ft; Lt Cox to be Capt w-p, v Hopkinson, dec; 
Ens Gilpin to be Lt w-p, v Cox; First Lt Clerke from 21st Ft, to be Lt vy Dunne 
who ex; Gent Cadet Davenport. from RI Mil Col, to be Ens w-p, v Gilpin. 68th 
Ft; Lt Savage to he Capt ,v Cassidy, whose pro b-p has been cancelled. 
75th Ft; Lt Daniell, from 94th Ft, to be Lt, v Priaulx, who ex. 79th Ft; First 

Mare from 60th Ft, to be Lt v Addemley, who ex; H Monk, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p, v Lord Louth who ret. 94th Ft; Lt Priaulx, from 75th Ft, to be Lt v Da- 
niell, whoex. 95th Ft; Qtmr-Serg Campbell to be Qtmr, v Holt, who ret upon 
h-p. Rifle Brigade; Sec Lt Markham to be First Lt b-p, v Knight, who ret; 
Surg Fraser, MD, from 21st Ft, to be Surg, v Mackinnon, app to 2ist Ft. The 
Depot Batt at Parkhurst Barracks; Capt Chester, from 85th Ft, to be Adj; Pay- 
master Mackenzie, from h-p 70th Ft, to be Paymas‘er; Qmr Cowell, from 12th 
Ft, to be Qmr; Staff-Surg of See Class Johnston. ML, to be Surg. Depot Batt 
at Walmer; Lt-Col Eyre, from h-p Unat, to be Lt-Col; Maj Deverell, from h-p 
Unat, to be Maj; Capt Nelson, from h-p Unat, to be Adj; Qmr Williamson, 
from 34th Ft, tobe Qmr. Depot Batt at Winchester; Lt-Col Raymond, from 
h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col; Capt FitzGerald, h-p Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Adj; 
Qmr Hendry, from 19th Ft, to be Qmr. Depot Batt at Fermoy; Brt Lt-Col 
Creagh, from h-p Unatt, to be Maj ; Capt. Grant, h-p Unatt, to be Adj. Depot 
Batt at Templemore; Lt-Col Townshend, from h-p unatt, repayingthe diff, to be 


Srarr.—Brt Col Gough, cp, h-p 34 Lt Drags, 
~ Qmr-Gen in [reland, v Col Pennefather a P Brig-Gen on a particular service; 
Col Markham, CB, of 324 Regt, to be Adj-Gen in the E I, v Mountain, dec: 
Brvt-Lt-Col Havelock, CB, of 53d Regt, from Dep-Adj-Gen at Bombay, to be 
en in the E I, v Gough; Brt-Lt-Col Lugard, CB, 29th Ft, from’ Assist- 
Adj-Gen in Bengal to be Dep-A4j-Gen at Bombay, v Havelock. 
Hospitat Srarr.—aAssist-Sury Wood 
BtaftSurg of Sec Class. ’ pee SED, Sets 10 14 Deagy, to be 
0 be Assist-Surgeons to the Forces—Armstrong, Gent, v Wall, app to 89th 
Ft; Ekin, M.B, v Bleckley, app to Lith Ft; Tippeits, Gent, v Young. app to 
62d Ft; Grylls, Gent, v Smit’ , app to 5th Ft ; Risk, Gent, v Brice, app to 28th 
Ft; Stuart, M.D., v Elkingtor. app to Scots | usilier Gas ; Milroy, M.D., v Gib- 
son, app to 63 Ft; Clark, Jee “es, Al bott, Maclean, Butler, Cusack, Gents ; 
Jephson, M D. ; Davis, Gent ; Cowan, M.D. ; Humfrey, Lundy, Harris, Pollard, 
Swinhoe, Gents ; to be Purveyor—U. J. Minney, Gent, April’7. arris, 


Dep Qmr-Gen in the E I, to 


Memonanpum.—The promotion of Assist-Surg Stephenson, M D. 8 
Fi, to be Staff Surg of Sec Clase, as stated in the Gasette of 28th Maren, 1854, 
has been cancelled. ° 


Wan-Orrice, Arrii 4.—26th Reg of Ft—Maj-Gen Bainbrigge, C B., to be 
Col, v Lt-Gen Lord Seaton, G.C.B., removed to the 2d Regt of Life Gds, 
Orrick OF ORDNANCE, Marcu 30.—RI Regt of Artillery ; Lt-Col Dalton to 
be Col, v Gordon, dec ; Capt Ormsby to be Lt-Col, v Dalton ; Sec Capt Scott 
bog Be et, v ey md ; First Lt Hay to be Sec Capt, v Scott ; See Lt Percival 
rst Lt, v Hay. 
Marcu 31-_Corps of RI Engineers ; Capt Renwick to be Lt-Col, v Moles- 
worth, ret on f-p ; Sec Capt Goaset to be Capt, v Renwick ; First Lt Jervois to 
be Sec Capt, v Gosset ; Sec Lt Hale to be First Lt, v Jervois; Lt the Hon L. 
Curzon, Rifle Brigade, is app extra aide-de-camp to Lord Raglan ; Capt Walsh, 
Ist Life Gds, is to be aide-de-camp to Lord de Ros ; and Lt the Hon Clifford, 
Rifle Brigade, is to be aide-de-camp to Brig-Gen Butler ; Lt-Col Garvock, of 
31st Regt, who has seen much service in India and the Cape is app to the staff 


of the Expeditionary Army. 
Navy. 


Several ships are reported by latest arrival as having proceeded to join Sir C. 
Napier’s Baltic fleet. Having however already named them when commis- 
sioned, and expecting shortly to give a complete list of the whole, we forbear 
crowding our limited space with unnecessary details. 

APPoInTMENTS.—Captains: C. Wyvill to be superintendent of Sheerness dock- 
yard, v. Capt. C. Hope, resigned on promotion ; D’Eyncourt to command the 
Desperate screw steam-ship, of 400-horse power, at Portsmouth ; Erasmus Om- 
maney to command the E'urydice, 26, at Portsmouth; G. N. Broke to command 
the Gladiator, st. frigate at Portsmouth_—Commrs. : Bickford to the Cumber- 
land, 70; Pasco to take charge of a division of transports; J 5 Wood to the Fis- 
gard, flagship, at Woolwich ; J.G. Harrison to be an Inspecting-Commr. of the 
Coastguard.—Lieuts.: Stupart, additional, to the Vestal, 26, on the N. A. sta- 
tion; C. G. Crawley, Alfred Young, M. Jones, to the Vestal; J. M. Bruce, from 
the Inflexible, 6, to be Flag-Lt. of the Winchester, 50, E. 1.; W. E. Fisher to the 
Desperate, 8; J. M. Jackson to the Horatio, 24; Hon-:H. A. Moreton to the 
Phenix screw st.-sloop ; 8. L. Peile, from the Arrogant to the Gladiator; W. 
H. Hood, from the Coastguard to the St. George, 120; Hon. T. A. Pakenham to 
the Algiers, 91; W. H.J. Browne to the Hecla ; Hanvard to the Horatio, 24; 
Hammet in the James Watt, 91, to be flag-lieut. to Rear-Adml, Plumridge; C. 
G. MacGrigor in the Mlustrious, 26, to the James Watt; C. G. Paterson to the 
Illustrious; J.M. Reeve to the Gladiator; Wood to the Phenix.—Surgeons: J. 
8. Davidson to the Penelope ; Pottinger to the Hecla ; Burton, M.D., from the 
Penelope to the Victory; Carruthers to the Algiers, 91; J. Thomson, M.D., to 
the Eurydice; D. Thomson, M.D., to the Gladiator.—Paymasters : Pinhorn to 
the Algiers, 91; Biddlecombe from the Vixen to the Eurydice,, 26; Norceck to 
the Wellington ; Ancell to the Southampton packet station; Andrews to be 
Secy. to Rear Adml. Plumridge ; Hickman to be Secy. to Vice Adml. Sir T. J. 
Cochrane; Pritchard from the Victory to the Fisguard; Tweedie from the Brisk, 
14, to the Penelope-—Chaplains: Rev. J. M. Edwards to the Hannibal, 91; Rev. 
F. Finch to the euerdess, 51; Rev. J. B. Bunce to the Conway, 26, flag-ship 
at Cork; Rev. W. Bell, from the Wellington to the Belleisle hospital-ship, for the 
Baltic fleet; Rev. T. Warcup, from the Penelope to the Edinburgh, 58. 

Promotions.—Admiralty, April 1.—The following promotions have this 
day taken place, consequent on the removal of the name of Rear- Admiral of the 
Blue Sir John Franklin from the list : Capt. Right Hon. Charles Lord Colches- 
ter to be Rear-Adml. on the Reserved List ; Capt. C. Hope to be Rear-Adml. of 
the Blue.—Lieuts., R. M’Cole, W. Pitman, and R. Lethbridge, to be retd. 
commrs. of 1830; C. Leckie, confirmed to the rank of commander; F. H. Stir- 
ling to be commander.—Mate, Albert Dent, serving in tae Boscawen, 70, to be 
lieut., and app. to the Vestal, 26. 

The Cumberland, 70, from Halifax, arrived at Spithead on the 5th inst. She 
foes to the Baltic; also the Megara, steam troop ship, arrived home from the 

est Indies.—Lt. Col. Graham is to command the Royal Marines in Sir C. Na- 
pier’s fleet.—The Miranda, 14, Commr. Lyons, is refitting at Sheerness, in con- 
sequence of damage received from ice during her survey of the Baltic. The 
accounts she brought have been kept close, though many speculations are set 
on féot.—Commodore Adam's flag-ship for the coast of Africa is not to be the 
Termagant, 24, screw,"but the Sceurge, 6, paddle, to be fitted at Portsmouth. 
The Termagant will be commissioned for Baltic service. 

Launcues or Screw Men-or-War.—Royal Albert, 131 guns, 500-horse power, 
will be launched at Woolwich on the 28th inst.; Curacoa, 30 guns, 350-horse 
power, at Pembroke on the 27th ; Hornet, 16 guns, 100-horse power, at Dept- 
ford this month; Harrier, 16 guns, 100-horse power, at Pembroke, May 13; 
and Swallow, 8 guns, 60-horse power, at Pembroke about the middle of June. 


PAusic. 


Paci Jvuxien’s Concerts.—This wonderful little violin virtuoso has had 
two “ grand” Concerts (all the concerts now are “ grand”—formerly a grand 
Orchestra was requisite to justify that word) during the past week, and an- 
nounces another for Monday evening next. We were present only at the first, 
last Tuesday, and would not and will not assist at any more, and for reasons 
which we shall presently state. The Concert under consideration consisted of 
twelve morceaux, of which six were entirely de trop, and enough to drive one 
from such Concerts for ever. The time has arrived, when the New York musi- 
cal public may be considered out of its swaddling clothes, and the imposition 
of cheap and poor singers, “to fill up the programme,” ought tocease. On this 
occasion, the four charming pieces played by the wonderful boy-artist, and the 
excellent performance of two morceaux by Mr. Richard Hoffman, were enough, 
were satisfactory, and were all that any person in the room came for or cared 
to listen to, except perhaps a few private friends of the parties who inflicted 
the remaining six pieces upon us. We hold that it is an fodignity to the audi- 
ence, to compel them, in order to listen to Paul Julien or Hoffman, to have their 
taste and ears insulted by such exhibitions of vocalism, as that of Signor Man- 
zini, or of Miss Behrend, or of a Miss Jones (who made her début here), or even 
by such accompanying as that of the gentleman, who was styled “ Conductor” 
in the bills. 

Of the bright part of the Concert we have but little to say, as we have very 
often discussed the merits of Paul Julien and Richard Hoffman. The latter 
played Liszt’s “‘ Lucia Fantasia” in his usual excellent style, though as 
a composition we do not like this quite as well as some of his others.— 
Gottschalk’s “ Bravaura Walz” was also executed by Mr. Hoffman, with a 
firmness and brilliancy of style which brought down thunders of applause.— 
In No. 9, Vol. 12, of the Albion, we discussed at some length the peculiar 
merits and qualities of the wonderful boy-virtuoso, Paul Julien, and we have 
nothing to add to what we then recorded, except that the space of one year has 
in some measure physically matured his power, strength of bow-arm, and vigour 
of expression. His Tremolo by De Beriot was, peculiarly marked by delicacy 
and freedom. In the Fantasia from Favorita hp displayed all his command 
over his instrument to a great degree, and in this especially, we were reminded 
of the correctness of a comparison which we some time ago were forced to in- 
stitute between Mr. Joseph Burke and clever Paul Julien. The former at a 
recent concert played this same composition ; he played it with all the vigour, 
ease, and style of the accomplished artist. It was a great and masterly per 
formance ; and so was little Paul’s on Tuesday night. But when the simple 
melody of Spirto Gentil occurs, the latter played it, it is true, with the same 
pathos and intensity as Burke, but the breadth, largeness, and grandeur with 
which the mature man-artist gave it, were wanting. This is no disparagement 
to Julien; his very physique compelled him to do his “ spiriting gently.” Of 
the Mayseder variations, which he played on the fourth string, we have nothing 
to say, except what may be understood by the words “ great and wonderful.” 
Had we not listened to them, we would not have believed that even Paul Julien 
could have played those difficult and beautiful variations upon one string in the 
manner he did. Altogether the Concert would have been a most excellent one, 
had the cheap entourage which surrounded Julien and Hoffman been left out. 





J. C. Scnerpr’s Concert.—A testimonial or complimentary Concert to 
this clever and popular musician, the Secretary of the American Musical Fund 
Society, has been for some time in preparation, and will take place at Niblo’s 
on Wednesday evening next. Mr. Scherpf deserves well at the hands of our 
musical public, for in a quiet and unobtrusive way, he has long and earnestly 
laboured for the cause. His compositions and arrangements are well written, 
and generally easy and useful, and have found their way into almost every mu- 
sical family circle. As Secretary of the Musical Fund, he has been one of the 
main pillars of this deserving charity, The Programme prepared for the occa- 
sion is rich and varied, almost all the musical talent now here having voluntcer- 
ed for the occasion. 

PHILHARMONIC Society.—The fourth and last Concert of the present season 
takes place this evening at the Tabernacle. Spohr’s Symphony of “ Die Weihe 
der Téne,” is the great feature of the Programme. 








DOranta. 

I take it there are no greater privileges in the world than being an English- 
man and a Bachelor—unless it is being an Englishman and a Benedict—of 
wkich I am not certain.— Being an Englishman, and, more particularly, a Ba- 
chelor, [ necessarily take a great interest in pretty women. I am not fastidious 
in my taste. I have, I flatter myself, the true feeling of an artist. Beauty is to 
me beautiful, whethér it be long, short, fat, thin, white, brown, or bI— no, I 





can’t go the black nor the blue ; but with these trifling reservations, I am pre- 





pared to be cosmopolitan in my appreciation. Beauty is the true despot of the 
world. The very Gods are unvictorious against it. Leander was not one whit 
more infatuated with his Hero, than John Smith with his Betsey Jane, nor 
more discreet ; and Orpheus when he permitted himself to be torn to pieces by 
the Menades, for disliking the company of the feminines after the demise of Mrs. 
Eurydice O., only did what John Smith would do—if he hadh’t the chance of 
marrying again. All the world bows before the shrine of beauty, be that shrine 
of muslin, of calico, or of gros de Naples ; and all the world makes its prettiest 
bow when it does so. You should see me in the “ act.” I assure you, my dear 
Madam, there are few things in this sublunar sphere more solemn, more impos- 
ing, more graceful ! 

When I state—in purely xsthetical confidence—that I am prepared to admire 
every Being (with a big B.) who is Beautiful (with another) I am not unmind- 
ful of the narrow prejudices of some great men. Byron, for instance, had an 
aversion for dumpy women—perhaps a reasonable aversion, but inconvenient in 
some countries, like Turkey, where dumpy women prevail. 1 cannot therefore 
sympathise with Byron, because were I to do so, the area of Freedom would be 
limited. On the other hand, Rubens was decidedly partial to the ruddy, fat, 
and fair, and had an affectionate leaning towards dumpiness. Dickens (I bow 
reverently whilst I write the name) is similarly disposed. Tennyson aspires to 
the 


divinely tall 
And most divinely fuir, 
resembling in taste the Bard of Ethiopia, who exclaims rapturously, 
Miss Lucy she was handsome, Miss Lucy she was /ong; 
and afterwards ecstatically, 
So take your time, Miss Lucy, O Lucy, Lucy ong. 

The vigour and descriptiveness of the final adjective is, I think, without a pa- 
rallel in the English language. It conveys a wild, delirious, intoxicated de- 
light in the mere /ength of Miss Lucy, that is in itself the perfection of word- 
painting. We feel that the beautiful Lucy must be infinitely taller than Tenny- 
son’s “ divinely tall.” 

I might enumerate other instances of limited appreciation, if I had the time 
or inclination ; but as I have before remarked, they affect me not at all. My 
admiration for the Beautiful is universal, and extends to Europe, Asia, Ame. 
rica, Oceanica, and Africa—at a distance. 

It will easily be understood therefore, why I-~ALVa—went to the Broadway 
Theatre on Tuesday evening. I, who live on blighted hopes, and have a Capu- 
let raging in my heart constantly, could not possibly resist the temptation of 
“ Romeo and Juliet ;” nor did I. Punctually at the appointed hour I was at 
the reudezvous—waiting in the Garden, Imay say. Miss Julia Dean was the 
star who killed ‘‘ the envious moon” on that night, and truly it was a pleasant 
operation. 

When I witness this play of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” I am overcome with the 
profound passion, the intense love that it depicts. Every line palpitates with 
the large heart of Shakspere. None but a God-like mind blessed with eternal 
youth could have so recalled and so intensified ai the feelings and al/ the 
thoughts, that stimulate the soul within us; and none but Shakspere, whose 
mind was God-like, has ever done so. It is not for an unworthy prig like me 
to speak on this theme ; but this much I will say, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” was the 
first play I ever witnessed, and | bope it will be the last. If my constitutional 
infirmity (blighted affection) becomes chronic, I have no doubt it will comfort 
me, on the last performance, as it did on the first. 

Miss Julia Dean is in many respects the best Juliet on the stage, at the pre. 
sent moment. In the first place she is beautiful—a consideration all important 
in this character. Then she possesses a voice of much tenderness, and (not- 
withstanding some exaggerations) modulates it with dramatic skill. Her ac 
tion is always expressive, and generally natural. The main defect (I allude to 

it respectfully) observable in Miss Dean is a frequent contortion of the face, 
produced I imagine by a peculiar hanging action of the mouth, and rendered 
observable by the extreme delicacy of the other features of Miss Dean’s coun- 
tenance. The effect produced on the spectator is one of extreme anguish—as 
if in fact Miss Dean were going to cry. With features so slightly prominent as 
Miss Dean’s, it would be artistic to avoid this undue mobility, except in moods 
» of extreme passion. 

The Garden scene (so far as Miss Dean was concerned) charmed me. lt was 
the perfection of artless devotion ; of unexpected, of fluttering delight. The 
scene with the Nurse and that with the Friar were equally effective. In the 
final scenes I was a little disappointed, particularly in the soliloquy of the 
fourth act (beginning, ‘‘ What if it be a poison,”) which, from e natural fear, 
progresses to a magnitude of horrors too dreadful for contemplation. Miss 
Dean interpreted this soliloquy with paroxysms of the wildest passion, whereas 
it seemed to me that a milder mood, one expressive of chilly loathsomeness ter- 
minating in desperate determination, would have been the more appropriate. 

Mr. Conway was the Romeo of the occasion, and acted in a manner that 
would, in the absence of any feud between the Montagues and Capulets, have 
justified the latter in disposing of him at the earliest opportunity. I cannot 
conscientiously say a good word of him, or the rest of the company. 

—Another revival at Mr. Wallack’s on the 14th.—_Mrs. Cowley’s ‘“‘ Bold Stroke 
for a Husband.” The wonderful industry displayed by Mr. W. in hunting up 
old plays is worthy of a better cause. Mr. Wallack would be invaluable to the 
Royal Humane Society—he is ingenious in resuscitating the partially defunct, 
If there is an atom of vitality in his subject, he makes the most of it; and there 
is sure to be a result gratifying to the practitioner’s industry. When it was ob- 
jected to Rochefoucault that aman must live, the epigrammatist replied by 
saying that he didn’t see the necessity. When Mr. Wallack catches hold of a 
five-act comedy, he exclaims “ it must live,” whilst I, like Rochefoucault, can’t 
see the necessity. Our positions are defined on that subject; historically de- 
fined, and therefore the more satisfactory. 

It has not been my fortune to thoroughly appreciate Mr. Wallack’s selection. 
The comedies recently revived at his theatre have exercised—and I do not he- 
sitate to say ever will exercise—a pernicious influence, whenever and whereso - 
ever they are performed. They were written in a corrupt age, for a depraved 
taste, and their success was commensurate with the corruption that filled them. 
As works of art, they are, with few exceptions, beneath contempt. The inven- 
tion is all of one pattern, the dialogue of one character, for the close of the se- 
venteenth and the first half of the eighteenth centuries, to which they relate, 
were the most puerile and offensive epochs of English life. Yet it is of these 
that Mr. Wallack avails himself. He gives us a peep into History for our in- 
struction, and we behold a race of powdered mannikins, who strut about, make 
love, hide in cupboards, fight duels, and indulge in verbal offensiveness. I am 
not delighted with such spectacles, nor do I glory in the obscene retort that 
raises a blush and a laugh al the same instant. It is to me a consolation to 
know that these plays have been consigned to everlasting limbo in the country 
that produced them, and that every revival merely sinks them lower in the 
abyss. Men, who (as Carlyle says) “ have no soul except what saves them the 
expense of salt; who intrinsically are carrion and not humanity,” may well be 
forgotten in an age that has a purpose beyond intrigue, and an ambition higher 
than a brothel. 

This five-act comedy of Mrs. Cowley’s does not exactly fall under my whip. 
To the extent of being stupid, it is certainly not much better than many of its 
predecessors. Like them it relates to intrigue and infidelity, but unlike them 
it is not offensive in its diction. It possesses very little plot, a good deal of ac- 
tion, and a great number of characters. I have not yet been able to discover 
which of the ladies it is, that makes the “ bold stroke;” but to judge impartially 
should think it was Donna Victoria, who with that intent dons the attire of the 
Lords of Creation, to her own and Donna Laura’s discomfort. Unfortunately 
however for this theory, Donna Victoria has a husband, and is therefore under 
no apparent necessity for making “ a bold stroke.” To be sure, the husband 
in question is an indifferent one, and is on terms of intimacy with a lady of 
loose morals, who has bamboozled him out of his estates. Perhaps therefore 
the proper state of the case is that Donna Victoria makes “ a bold stroke for 2 
Husband—all tg herself.” I think that is a satisfactory, and certainly a natural 
deduction. 

This comedy has been produced in the best possible manner. The dresses, 
scenery, stage appointments, &c., are in Mr. Wallack’s highest style. “A 
Bold Stroke for a Husband” will doubtless have a run, for it is not particularly 
heavy; and is acted, as no other company could act it. Still, Iam sorry that 
it has been produced, for better plays—not necessarily in five acts—are written 
every day. It is not a Comedy that depicts manners, but a melodrama that 
lacks invention. ALVA. 
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New Books. 


Jonrus Discoveren. By Frederick Griffin. Boston. 1854. Little, Brown 
& Co.—There are now, as nearly as we can reckon them up, about forty 
persons to whom the authorship of Junius has been attributed ; and though 
more than one hundred publications—to say nothing of articles in news- 
papers and magazines—have been put forth to establish his identity, it 
remains as much a mystery as ever. The work now before us, which is 
the production of a gentleman of Montreal, adds a new candidate to the 
list Mr. Thomas Pownall, better known as Governor Pownall. The wri- 
ter, like every advocate in the Junius controversy, is convinced that he 
has got hold of the right man. There is a certain amount of plausibility 
in the case he makes out ; but the same may be said of what has been ad- 
vanced in favour of the greater number of those, to whom the parentage 
of these celebrated letters has been assigned. We have read and specu- 
Jated a great deal upon this question, and‘fiad ourselves pretty much in 
the position of the astute Sir Harris Nicolas, with no decided opinion at 
all, and doubting whether the real author has yet beennamed. We should 
be inclined to think that Sir David Brewster—if he be the author of the 
able article that appeared in 1849 in the Worth British Review—had made 
out the most plausible case in behalf of Lachlan Maclean, were it not for 
the miscellaneous letter signed Vindez, attributed to Junius, and we 
have no doubt written by him, in which there is a wanton and malicious 
thrust at Maclean’s unfortunate impediment in hisspeech. If Maclean be 
set aside, then we think the weight of probability is in favour of Sir 
Philip Francis; especially, if the recent facts obtained by Lord Campbell 
from Lady Francis may be relied on. His pretensions have had the sup- 
port of men most competent to judge—Macintosh, Canning, Lord Camp- 
bell, Macaulay, Mr. Wade the able editor of Bohn’s late edition of the 
public and private letters, and lastly, of Lord Mahon, in the 5th volume 
of whose newly published history will be found a very lucid statement 
of the reliable and ascertained facts relating to the authorship of Jufius. 
In 1852 a very ingenious article appeared in the London Quarterly, 
bringing forward the claim of Lord Lyttleton. Last year the claims of 
Lord Chatham were revived in an able article, which we republished at 
length in the 4/bion ; and the publication, about the same period, of the 
Grenville papers has revived the claim of Lord Temple. We allude to 
these recent publications, because the writer of the volume now before 
us, with the exception of a loose remark in a note about the letter of Lady 
Francis, has ignored them altogether, while in our judgment a case is pre- 
sented by them, certainly on behalf of Chatham, Lyttleton, Maclean, or 
Francis, much stronger than that of Governor Pownall. 

Mr. Griffin doubtless considered that Dr. Mason Good had disposed of all, 
whose claims had been advanced prior to 1812; and that Mr. Wade, down 
to 1850, had overcome every thing since 1812 that stood in the way of 
Francis. But the claims of Chatham and Temple have been revived with 
new arguments founded upon the Grenville papers ; and those of Lyttle- 
ton brought forward since Mr. Wade’s publication. It was to be ex- 
pected therefore that a new comer, like Mr. Griffin, would have bestowed 
some consideration upon matter so recently introduced into the Ju- 
nius controversy. But he leaves it untouched ; and—with the exception 
of showing that Col. Barré was not the author of the celebrated letter to a 
Brigadier General, supposed to have been the first publication of Junius, 

‘in which we think he has succeeded, and of his assumption that Lady Fran- 
cis had imposed upon “ the clear intellect of the far-seeing Lord Chtef 
Justice Campbell,’”’—his work is confined to an exposition of the facts 
and circumstances, which in his judgment show the identity of Pownall 
with Junius. 

The grounds upon which he relies may be briefly stated. Pownall was 
Governor of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, at the time of the taking of 
Quebec, The letter to a Brigadier General was published in London in 
the summer of 1760, about the time of Governor Pownall’sretura¥e Eng- 
land. Its object was to vindicate the claim of Gen. Woife to the glory of 
that gallant exploit, and expose the unfairness of the despatch sent home by 
his successor in command, Gen. Townshend. The writer of thisletter was 
fully informed of everything that had occurred at Quebec ; and as Governor 
Pownall had in fact suggested the siege to Pitt, and would necessarily 
from his prominent position be thoroughly conversant with all that trans- 
pired, Mr. Griffin submits this as a first link in his chain of evidence. 
After the Governor’s return, he became Comptroller-General of the Army in 
Germany under Lord Holland, a circumstance which is relied upon, in con- 
nexion with Junius’s known partiality for that nobleman. After holding 
this office, he entered Parliament in 1763, and continned there for fifteen 
years, long after Junius had ceased to write ; and being an active and pro- 
minent member would be well-informed upon public affairs. His opinions 
upon several questions coincided with those of Junius—upon the matter 
of the Falkland Islands, the Duke of Caumberland’s marriage, and the course 
of the government respecting American affairs. Both Pownall and Ju- 
nius maintained that t.e Mother Country had the constitutional right to 
impose taxes upon the Colonies, but that the imposition was unwise and 
impolitic. Their views were the same respecting the Game Laws. They 
both disliked lawyers ; and both prided themselves upon, and showed con- 

siderable knowledge of, Constitutional law. Pownall, though taking an 
active part in Parliament, attached bimself to no party ; and Mr. Griffin 
claims that this was the position of Junius. Junius evinced a high res- 
pect for Lord Grenville ; and Pownall dedicated his work on the admin- 
istration of the Colonics to that nobleman. The Governor had his resi- 
dence at Richmond, which was also the residence of the Court. To this 
are to be added such indications as these: Pownall spelled risk, risque ; 
80 did Junius. The one spelled the name of Lord Somers, Sommers; so 
did the other. They both used in their writings the expression “so far 
forth.” Juuius prefixed as a motto to his work, “ Stat nominis umbra ;” 
and Powna’!, in one of his publications, used the phrase “Magni nominis 
umbra,”’ as indicative of the power of Eagland, though Mr. Griffin omits 
to state that he so used this phrase, long after Junius’s motto had become 
famous. Finally, the reader is told that Governor Pownall left directions 
that he should be buried in a coffin without ornament or inscription- 
“ What could he mean by the direction for an inscriptionless coffin,” says 
the fully-convinced Mr. Griffin, “ but a repetition of the motto ‘ Stat no- 
minis umbra?’”? These very words were inscribed upon the tomb of 
William Greatrakes; bat who thinks at this day that he was Junius? 

Now this array of circumstances may seem very imposing ; but the ad- 
vocates of many of the forty suggested authors have made out a case 
equally as imposing and plausible. The utmost that can be said of the 
present one is that, unlike the cases of Lloyd, Dyer, or General Lee, no 
fact appears, so far, that would render it impossible for Pownall to have 
been Junius. Whether he is destined therefore, like Chatham or Francis, 
to linger in this domain of possibility, or go down, like Robert or Dyer, 
among the dead men, is a question of time. The Junius controversy has 
been going on for eighty years ; and now that enquiry has been turned in 
his direction, the new candidate will be subjected in his turn to the ordeal 
through which many have, and others have not, passed. As his case now 
stands, we give him the benefit of the negative presumption, as the lawyers 
would call it, of having in his way no stubborn fact that at once sets his 
claim at rest ; but this may be predicated of half the public men who 
Were in London while Junius was publishing his letters. The value of 
the evidence adduced to establish his identity with Junius is quite anoth- 
er question, and that question we now propose very briefly to consider. 

Despite the constant efforts of Junius to induce the belief that the letters 
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eame from a high-minded, patriotic, and disinterested man, whose only ob- 
ject was the public good, it is apparent upon a careful perusal of them all 
—those signed “ Junius,” the many that appeared under other signatures, 
and his private notes to Weodfall—that he was by no means a person of 
this description. The real character of the man is transparent, despite his 
lofty pretensions, and assumption of great purity of motive. That he was 
actuated in some measure by a regard for the interest of his country, may 
be fairly conceded. Good and evil are more or less mingled in every 
human character; but whatever he may have had that was commendable 
in a public point of view, it was more than counterbalanced by an aggre- 

gation of qualities that would sink him, but for his talents, into the most 
degraded rank of political writers. He was malignant, vindictive, and 
venomous; with a love for scandal surpassing even that of woman. 
A political vulture, whose natural appetite for carrion was such that 
he could not discuss the public character of the monarch, without 
a fling at the imputed frailty of his mother. There was nothing man- 
ly about him. Concealed under the shelter of an anonymous name, 
and absolved from all responsibilities as a man and a gentleman, his chief 
object seemed to be to wield a mysterious power, which the vantage 
ground he oceupied and bis transcendent abilities enabled him to do 
most effectually. He sought this anonymous shelter not so much 
to serve the public as to gratify his natural malevolence. He did 
not hesitate to drag into the discussion of public measures matters 
which had nothing to do with them—the secrets of families, the in- 
discretions of youth, and every infirmity or calumny that might blast 
or turn into ridicule the object, whom it was his pleasure or his 
interest to attack. Such a man might well become an instrument of 
terror to all who had anything to lose in the estimation of the public. 
Unscrupulous, unfair, deliberately using and asserting as truth what he 
knew to be false, he hesitated at nothing that might sting his victim to 
the quick. When the Duke of Bedford was mourning over the accidental 
death of a beloved son, the moment was mercilessly seized upon for a bit- 
ter attack upon that nobleman, and to fix upon him a charge, as cruel as 
it was false, of attempting to turn his domestic calamity into a matter of 
pecuniary profit. And so in the case of another nobleman, the frailty of 
an unfortunate sister furnished matter for one of this writer’s most highly- 
wrought and subtle sarcasms. He was not ratisfied merely to wing his 
shaft, but gladly dipped its point in any poisonous calumny, that he might 
make the wound fester and rankle thereafter. Thus while his fiery and 
impetuous nature delighted in crushing those whom he wished to destroy, 
it did not, as in the case of most impetuous men, prevent his consumma- 
ting his object, when necessary, with the utmost nicety and care. The 
mysterious atmosphere in which he moved was adapted to his genius, and 
afforded full scope for all the bad passions, antagonisms, and prejudi- 
ces, of his nature. He had all the advantages of a secret assassin, and 
made use of his privilege to the utmost. If he affected the character of 
a virtuous public censor, or to-a certain extent discharged it, he was im- 
pelled by other and lower motives than a disinterested advocacy of the 
public welfare. In our judgment, he laboured for a party or clique with 
whom his interests were identified ; or if he was, as he said, the sole de- 
pository of his own secret, he laboured to achieve a position that would 
render the purchase of his silence a necessity of the Government. That 
he accomplished this object, we have not the slightest doubt. At the 
very moment that his influence was at the greatest height, when every 
postman in England, as he entered a town or village, proclaimed aloud 
‘a letter from Junius,” and he was read by the entire nation, he became 
suddenly silent, and was heard of no more. In vain did Woodfall hold 
out signals for his famous correspondent. There was no longer a motive. 
After Woodfall had attempted for a year to lure him back, he received a 
short note announcing that Junius would not write again, and alleging 
that the cause was given up. Neither under the signature of Junius, or 
any other, was he ever afterwards traced. George IIL, just about the 
time of his disappearance, said, ‘“*We know who Junius is, and he will 
write no more.” He did not. Walpole’s remedy proved effectual. His 
price was ascertained ; and his mouth was stopped. That he subsequently 
kept his secret, was natural enough. It was due to his own reputation, 
and to the Government that bought him. The fame he might acquire by 
being known as Junius would be more than counterbalanced by the loss 
of character that would have followed, had he acknowledged bis identity 
with a cowardly and malignant libeller, who, having begun bis career as 
an avowed public censor and exposer of official corruption, withdrew from 
the position he had voluntarily assumed, to make a sale of himself to the 
very Ministry he had denounced. What there was in the character of Go- 
vernor Pownall, to indicate such a personage, we will leave to the judg- 
ment of every reader of the volume before us. To us he appears to have 
been a very different kind of man. But little is furnished respecting him, 
except what may be inferred from his public position, his speeches in Par- 
lianient, and his writings; and that little, derived from Judge Minot’s 
Continuation of the History of Massachusetts Bay, describes him as a man 
very attentive and prudent in the management of public business, easy 
and condescending in his intercourse with those who influenced and di- 
rected the multitude, with a natural gaiety of disposition which he in- 
dulged in the polite circles of fashion or pleasure. 

There is certainiy nothing in this, to denote the imperious, fiery, and 
vindictive Junius; and if we turn to the extracts from his speeches and 
writings that appear in this volume, we shall look in vain for a single 
flash of that great master of invective. To us the Governor appears to 
have been a practical, honest, straight-forward man, of moderate abilities, 
sincerely anxious to set the Government right upon American affairs, 
and failing to do so from a want of influence, or from the stubbornness of 
Ministers. He was an active and prominent member of Parliament, and it 
was impossible for him to have been so much before the public, without 
emitting some spark of the genius that found vent beneath the nominis 
umbra. Onthe contrary, his public performances are of that uniform and 
mediocre character which indicates a sensible man, and nothing more. He 
was even a better reasoner than Junius, who was constantly breaking off, 
with the natural impulsiveness of genius, to hurl an invective or point a sar- 
casm. As a proof of identity, we do not attach much importance tostyle. 
It is not necessary that there should be exact similarity. We know, from 
the admission of Junius himself, that he bestowed great labour upon his 
letters, and wrough: and polished his sentences with the utmost care. In- 
deed every letter that came from him, whether private or public, exhibits 
marks of the most laboured and careful preparation. It is not to be ex- 
pected therefore, that these will furnish an infallible criterion of what was 
habitual with him ; still, nothing could come from the mind of such a man, 
without being more or less imbued with his peculiar characteristics. In 
this respect there are strong points of resemblance in Francis, in Maclean, 
andin Lyttleton. Let us take one instance from Maclean. It is a hurried 
note, sent across the table in reply to an enquiry, during the trial of 
Warren Hastings, in whose defence he acted as a manager or assistant— 
“The man’s feelings are not fine : he must be chafed into submission.” 
This has all the temper and fire of Junius. In the case of Pownall how- 
ever, there is nothing of the sort. He was fifteen years in Parliament, a 
frequent speaker, and a somewhat voluminous writer ; yet the extracts quo- 
ted by Mr. Griffin bear about as nuch resemblance to the terse. imaginative, 
and vigorous style of Junius, as the satirical effusions of Blackmore bear 
to the Satiresof Pope. But we have not space to go further. Mr. Griffin 





closes his book by telling his reader that if, “in perusing it, he shall find 
that the characteristics of Junius were combined in every essential par- 


ticular in the person of Governor Pownall, he will not hesitate to concede 
to the humble writer the honour of being—the Discoverzr ov Junws.” 
It was prudent at least in Mr. Griffin, to rest that hope upon the con- 
tingency of an if. 

Russia 48 Ir 1s. By Count A. De Gurowski. N.Y. 1864. Apple- 

ton.—All works on Russia are of course just now at a premium, and the 
press is in a fair way to supply the demand. Few however are so well 
stored with valuable information as the volume beforeus. Its author, who 
is well-known in this community, is the writer of some able and elaborate 
articles ‘on Russian affairs recently published in the N. Y. Tribune. By 
birth a Pole, and compromised in the last Polish insurrection, he has been 
long accustomed to close scrutiny of the entire system, political and social, 
under which Russia exercises so much influence in Europe, and the Czar 
usurps so much authority in Russia. He sketches the component parts of 
this system, whether personal or administrative, intelligibly and with 
great precision ; and although it is beyond our province to declare that 
all his statements are indisputable, we must say that a perusal of them 
leaves a decided impression of their truth. 
We should be glad to put faith, if we could, in the Count de Gurowski’s 
predictions as to the approaching downfall of Czarism.— We should be in- 
elined to receive with caution bis visions of the speedy rallying and gath- 
ering together of the Sclavic races, with Russia for the nucleus of their 
nationality and the whole of South Eastern Europe for the field of their 
organization and union.—We have neither faith in, or sympathy with his 
belief, that the socialistic doctrines of Fourier will be the guiding star to 
a Pansclavic milleaium. Fourier’s views are antagonistic to the epread of 
civilization and to the enjoyment of rational liberty, inasmuch as they 
cramp the exercise of individual free will, and would treat as mechanical 
conveniences the few humanities by which we are distinguished:—On the 
whole, the speculative portions of this able book do not commend them- 
selves so favourably to us, as those that.deal with plain matters of fact.— 
By way of sample, we will pick out a passage here and there, from the 
least learned and least abstruse portions, but from those wherein the 
Count’s words ought to carry weight. 

“ Ozarism, as an idea in the notions of the Russian people, as well as a 
fact in the national existence, has reached its zenith in the person of the 
reigning Czar. Whatever may now be said and wished to the contrary 
by the enemies of light and liberty, and by conservative owls, according 
to all the physical laws of nature, as well as to those revealed in history, 
from this point of culmination, Czarism must begin todecline. These de- 
cisive moments are unavoidable, and rule the rotation of bodies, and the 
destinies of men and nations. The unnatural worship of the Imperial au- 
thority begins slowly to die out, even now, in the breast of mighty num- 
bers among all classes of the nation, and the external glitter with which 
it is stili surrounded, depends on the personality of the present Czar 
whose successful reign for more than a quarter of a century has maintain- 
ed and kindled the flame of loyalty, and has accustomed ‘the masses to be- 


lieve in his good luck and skilful statesmanship. The like prestige will 
not surround the brow of his successors. The spell will vanish,” 


Since this lesson, Nicholas has never joined an army, nor appeared 
personally on any theatre of war, either in Poland or in Hungary. Now 
he believes himself to be a great naval commander.” 

“ Once he lighted up the flame of a genuine nationality. Now the na- 
tion is embodied in his person. No other utterances of the national spirit 
are allowed to have publicity.” 


“Thus Czarism levies war against every genuine impulse and idea, of 
which it is not the Alpha and the Omega.” 


‘‘ Thus disorder and oppression gnaw again the marrow of Russia. Ad- 
vancing in years, the Czar hates to see around him new faces. or to admit 
them to his cabinet, and especially those who might exhibit independent 
tendencies, or straight-forward, honest veracity.” 


“ Once the Czar believed that there was a nation for whose welfare God 
had sent him to work and tocare. Now he seeks to establish and to raise 
to a creed the idea that Czarism is the generator of the nation—that Czar- 
iso wae made first, and the nation afterward. But the traditions of the 
ancient national life are not yet extinguished. Thousands and thousands, - 
full of hatred against the wily debaser, against the group of rampant abet- 
tors who surround him, and against his thousands of spies, silently but 
surely kindle the glowing sparks of these sacred recollections.” 

“ Intellectual life—even physical life—can be allowed to exist only so 
far as they assimilate themselves and support the control exercised by 
Czarism. But Nicholas has stretched the reins to such a rigidity that 
every body is hurt .and wounded, from the magnate down to the serf. 
Every class feels the debasement—feels that by him all vitality, all indi- 
viduality except his own, are absorbed or annihilated. Nearly seventy 
millions of human beings are, after all, mere chattels, living only for him 
and through his imperial concession. It is so now—but last it cannot.— 
this tension will break the reins, if not in his own hands, in those of his 
successor. Those who pronounce his name with a curse are numerous 
and belong, to all social classes—and more numerous are they who are 
choked by the words “ Czar’’ ani “ Nicholas’—and never stain their lips 
with them.” 

* Finland is easy to be defended, especially as there is no probability 
of an attack by Sweden ; and Finland being maintained in all her ancient 
laws and privileges, and not incorporated legislatively with Russia, pros- 
pers more than she did under the Swedish rule, and is thus not at all dis- 
affected.” 

‘“‘ Whatever may be the external appearances, the spirit among the army 
and principally among the officers, does not consist in an absolute worship 
of despotism, as is rather generally believed. An uninterrupted breath of 
liberal aspirations is active there. Most of the officers feel deeply the iron 
yoke of despotism crushigg them and the country, The number of fanat- 
ics and idolators of Czarism, at any price, is rather a minority, and the 
bulk would willingly assist in getting rid of it. The conspiracy of 1821, 
and above all that of 1825, was initiated by the army and most extensive- 
ly spread in it. In 1838 and 1839 more than two hundred officers of one 
single corps were engaged in a ddnspiracy. It was discovered, and a 
number of the officers punished, but the affair was hushed up. Who 
knows, whether the presente warlike and quarrelsome attitude taken by 
the emperor in the Turkish question, is not a necessity forced on him by 
some vast conspiracy or uneasiness in the army, which must thus be kept 
busy some way or other, and its energy directed or expended in some 
other channel ?” 

The brief passage touching Finland is remarkable, inasmuch as it differs 


from the commonly received impression. 


Tue Russian SHORES OF THE BLack Sea.—By Laurence Oliphant N. Y. 
1854. Redfield. This duodecimo is altogether of a different stamp from 
the one above-noticed. It is the lively, gossiping narrative of an intelli- 
gent traveller, who goes over his ground with his éYes wide open, and has 
a ready pen at his finger-tips. In the autumn of 1852 he made a very ex- 
tensive tour through Southern Russia, journeying from Moscow to the 
Volga, descending along the banks of that river, then crossing the country 
of the Cossacks of the Don to the Crimea. and thence to the mouths of the 
Danube. Names that have now a profound interest for Englishmen, such 
as Taganrog, Odessa, and Sevastopol, meet the eye onmanya page. But 
although we have pencil-marked several passagee, we cannot afford room 
for extracting them.--The book deserves, and will command a ready sale. 
Its value is enhanced by a couple of maps, one of the Crimea, small but 
valuable, and several unpretending but clever wood-cuts. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR WILSON. 


The Arctic has brought intelligence of the death of Prof. Wilson, as 
well known, perhaps, by the favourite sobriquet of “ Christopher North” 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. Born in Paisley in 1788, he died on the 3rd 
of April, 1854, at the age of 66. For the last four years he bad been in- 
capacitated from teaching his classes in the University of Edinburgh, 
having been smitten with paralysis, which prevented him from walking. 
At the general Parliamentary election of 1852, however, when Thomas 





Babington Macaulay was a candidate for Edinburgh, (put forward almost 
against his own po A and certainly without his own solicitation, by the 
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4 eapriciously dismissed him into private life in 1847,) 
eet ra abeowenr =: vote in favour of his old pen enemy and 
heart friend, that he did not rest until he was brought up from his bro- | 
ther’s couutry residence and conveyed in a chair to the polling booth, 
where he gave his vote, and never afterward appeared in public. : 

Jobn Wilsoa’s father, said Scott, in 1812, “was a wealthy “ Paisley 
manufacturer ; bis mother a sister of Robert “ Syme.” The elder Wilson 
had realized # considerable fortune, and determined that his son should 
also receive the mvaluable wealth of a first-rate education. Paisley is 
within a few wiles of Glasgow, where there is an ancient University, and 
an arrangement was made whereby John Wilson, before he entered his 
teens, became a resident pupil with Professor Jardine of Glasgow. Five 
years thus pased, not uoprofitably, for he was grounded in logic and Greek | 
by Professors Jardiae and Young, and he was ready for entrance at Mag- | 
dalen College, Oxford. 
gate prize for the best short poem on a set subject. He ¢g 
Bachelor of Arts in 1807, and took his degree as Master in 1810. 





He was 


now twenty-two years old, and, quitting Oxford, proceeded to Edinburgh, | wrote. 


where his widowed mother resided. Shortly after, he fixed his res dence | 
at Ellerlay, a beautifal estate on the banks of Lake Windermere, in West- | 
moreland, which be had purchased. He paid occasional visits to Edin- | 
burgh, having entered on the study of the law, and became a member of 
the Scottish bar in 1814. We do not know whether he ever made any | 
effort to obtain practice asa lawyer ; but it is a fact that, though be moved 
to Edinburgh, after his admission as advocate, and eometimes wore the 
professional toga in the Courts, he made no way at the bar. Lockhart, 
Gillies, and others of his young literary friends were in the same category 
—each having paid £350 for the ‘“‘ honour and glory” of having the pro- 
fessional status. For then, as at present, the calling of a lawyer was 
much esteemed in Bdinburgh, and ee the — pursued, or had a 
right to pursue it a sort of brevet rank in society there. 

‘Mingling much with literary men, it was to be expected that John 
Wilson, endowed as he was, would write. Accordingly, he set seriously 
—or, in strieter parlance, vigorously to work, on a poem which was pub- 
lished in 1612, as “ The Isle of Palms.” Previous to its appearance, he 
had won a lively interest in Walter Scott’s mind by some exquisite lines 
on the Death of James Grahame, author of some serious and religious 

ms, and, like himself, a native of the West of Scotland. “The Iste of 
Palms” immediately became popular—that is. as popularity ran in those 
days, demonstrated by the sale of an entire edition of 750 or 1000 copies 
in a year. 

Scott, whe was then in partnership with the Ballantynes, as publishers, 
had started an Bdinburgh Annual Register, on a plan of but a rival to 
Dodsley’s, and had engaged the aid of able literary assistants. Southey 
for example, ¢ontributed the historical portion, and Wilson figured as a 
poetical contributor. A few stanzas, called the Magic Mirror, were dedi- 
cated to Scott, in which occur the lines : 

«That unknown seer, 
Who now atretch’d forth his arm, and on the sand 
A dircle round me traced, as with magician’s wand.” - 


thus, (for it was before the Waverly Novels had been commenced.) antici- 
ating two appellations by which Scott came'to be designated—The Great 
Daksewn, and the Magician of the North. 

Early in 1817 Blackwood’s Magazine commenced its career. There 
was nothing very striking in the first six numbers; but in the seventh 
(for October, 1817) there appeared a satirical quiz, passed off as a“ Trans- 
lation from an Ancjent Chaldee Manuscript,” in which the furm and lan- 

age of chapters from the Bible were parodied, and the contest then rag- 
ng betweea Blackwood (‘‘ the man whose name was as ebony”) and 
Constable, proprietor of Zhe Edinburgh Review, was related, without 
any stint of personal allusions and bitter satire. The principal writers in 
Blackwood and in The Review were described, one by one, as beasts and 
reptiles, Lockhart, on the side of him “‘ whose name was as ebouy,’’ was 
hit off as “ the scorpion which delighted to sting the faces of meu ;”’ and 
Hogg, the Hittriok Shepherd, as “‘ the great wild bear of the forest, whet- 
ting his dreadful tusks for the battle.” 

Before the usual supply of Blackwood had been sent away, for sale in 
London and through the country, from 150 to 200 copies had been sold ia 
Edinburgh. The “ Chaldee Manuscript” at once found readers and inter- 
—— The Whig writers, whom it satirised, threatened prosecution 

‘or profanely parodying the Word of God, and actions for libels. Even 
Blackwood’s friends said that he had gone far beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety. The end was, that the sheet containing the ‘Chaldee Manu- 
script’? was cancelled, as many as possible of the issued copies were re- 


In 1806 Wilson won the under-graduates’ New de- | had the appearance of more power, intellectually. 
He graduated as | and perseverance these men were equal, perbaps. 


and at the Burns Festival in 1847. 


filled by his son-in-law, and future biographer and editor, Professor 
Aytoun. 

In 1850 a stroke of paralysis incapacitated him from all future author- 
ship, although his mental faculties were not affected. - ; 

Professor Wilson was somewhat over six feet high, straight, active, 
strong, and of a fine presence. Lockbart speaks of “ his miraculous feats 
in leaping, wrestling. and single stick.’ In all maoly and athletic exer- 
cises and feats he excelled, even to his 60th year. He was a great es- 
trian, a good angler, an excellent horseman, and could use “ the g oves” 
with skill and effect. Of all men whom our readers may have seen, per- 
haps the one who most resembled Wilsonin aspect was Audubon, the Na- 


| turalist. But while there was a strong likeness between them as regards 


feature—the same decision of mouth, with the well cut chin, large brow, 
and eagle-like nose—Wilson’s face was broader and fuller, and altogether 
In indomitable energy 


Professor Wilson was one of the few men who could speak as well as he 
Some striking instances are on record: such are his speeches at 
the Burns Dinner at Elinburgh in 1818, at the Dickens’ Dinner in 1841, 
His eloquence was stamped with all 
the characteristics of the man: it was bold, impassioned and poetical. 

He left no soa. In the relations of home no man was more happy than 
Wilson. Those who saw him by his own fireside can testify, as we do, how 
brightly burned the flame of love which shed a charming light upon his 
Penates. Loving and beloved by relatives and friends, John Wilson has 
sunk to rest, lamented in both hemispher2s, wherever the tongue in which 
he wrote so well is spoken,—V. Y. Tribune. 

—_————— 
INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION UPON HEALTH. 

A curious and interesting report has been prepared by Mr. Finlaison, 
the actuary of the National Debt-office, upon the subject of sickness and 
mortality among the male members of friendly societies in England and 
Wales, as shown by the returns made by them to the Government for the 
five years 1846—1850. It appears that the proportion on the sick list in 
the course of a year is one in four,or 24°99 in every 100. The proportion 
seems large, but some allowance may have to be made for cases of feigned 
illness, and the persons in question are not those who are most favourably 
circumstanced in regard to food, clothing, lodging, and the various con- 
ditions of health. Mr. Finlaison proceeds to divide the members of these 
societies into four classes :—1, those who have heavy labour, with expo- 
sure to the we»ther, such as agricultural and other outdoor labourers--a 
class in which he bas 353.103 cases ; 2, those who have heavy labour with- 
out exposure to the weather—such as smiths, sawyers, coopers, plumbers 
--a class numbering 94,259 ; 3, those who have light labour, with expo- 
sure to the weather, such as shepherds, drovers, drivers pedlars, messen- 
gers, Custom-house officers—in number, 58,709 ; 4. those who have light 
labour, without exposure to the weather, such as clerks, shopmen, barbers, 
factory operatives, servants—in number, 286,909. He found that persons 
engaged in heavy labour, with and without exposure to the weather, have 
respectively 28 04 and 26°54 per cent. of their number sick in the year ; 
persons engaged in light labour, 20°80 and 21:58. In round numbers, 
taking a census of working men disabled by illness, for every three whose 
work is light or moderate there are four of the class whose lot is heavy 
labour. The duration of sickness to each person sick is, however, upon 
an average, only 38 days and 40°73 in the two classes engaged in heavy 
labour, and 41 days and 44-25 in the two classes engaged in light labour. 
The mortality is heaviest among the persons classed as engaged in light 
labour ; and indoor work shows itself less favourable to longevity than 
outdoor. But the main difference in the distribution of sickness seems to 
turn upon the expenditure of physical force. ‘ This is no new thing,” 
says Mr. Finlaison, * for in all ages the enervation and decrepitude of the 
bodily frame has been observed to follow a prodigal waste of the mental 
or corporeal energies ; but it has been nowhere previously established 
upon recorded experience, that the quantum ot sickness annua!ly falling 
to the lot of man is in direct proportion to the demands on his muscular 
power. So it would seem to be, however. Therefore, whatever scientific 
invention of machinery to save the expenditure of bodily strength may be 
devised, its production should be bailed as one of the greatest of blessings 
to the sons of toil, and not ignorantly condemned by the very class whom 
in reality it ultimately benefits, 

A study of the following digest leads to the conclusion, that the inven- 
tor of any engine which spares the physical energies diminishes the amount 
of human sickness in proportion as he, by means of his device, economizes 





called, and it is doubtful whether more than 50 remained out, Iu no pub- 
lic library in Hurope, on this account, can the “ Chaldee Manuscript ”’ be 
found. It is doubtful whether there is a copy of it in any public library 
in this country. It is familiar, by name, to the readers of Blackwood, for 
after a little time (though in No. 8 an humble apology for its appear- 
ance was duly printed in extra-large type) the contributors came to boast 
of it. Few of tbe present generation have seen it. 

The idea of the “ Chaldee Manuscript’”’ is admitted to have originated 
with Hogg, who, in his half-a. dozen autobiographies, takes credit fr the 
execution, also. That, however, was done by Wilson and Lockhart, and 
thus commenced a series of contributions by Wilson, which unquestiona- 
bly have raised Blackwood’s Magazine to the consideration it has so long 
enjoyed. 

Blackwood was himself a Tory; so was Wilson; so was Lockhart; so 
were all the other contributors. Constable, who had a rival magazine. 
as well as Whe Edinburgh Review, was a Whig. Therefore, Maga com 
menced her political papers, and soon became the Tory antidote in Seot- 
land and elsewhere, to the Whig banes published by Constable. Politics 
alone would not gell the Magazine. Neither would mere literature. It 
was the union of both, with a strong seasoning of sarcasm and personal- 
ity, and a vast quantity of originality in manner and matter which built 


u . 

"or all the ooatributors, Wilson was the best. The untiring spirit with 
which he worked was wondrous. Mr. Gillies, who enters into the subject 
in his “ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran,” says that Wilson very decisively 
maintained that any man in a state of tolerable health, and disposed for 
literary amusement, might write an entire number in the course of two 
days! He suggested the (“‘ To be continued’’) articles, and the occa- 
sional issue of a double number. He and Lockhart drew out a long list 
of artioles, which were announced as written and accepted—and many of 
these were astually composed, when wanted. Gillies says: “ Mr. Wilson 
had then a rapidity of executive power in composition, such as I have 
never seen ea alled before nor singe !—But, as he would do nothing but 
when he liked, and how he liked, his productions, whether serious or co- 
mic, might all be regarded as mere jeur d’esprit and matters of amuse- 
ment.” At that time, Lockhart considered sixteen pages of Blackwood, 
in not very large priat, as an ordinary day’s work, easily done. 

Wilson’s second poem, ‘ The City of the Plague,” appeared in 1818. 
In Peter’s Letters te his Kinsfolk, published in 1819, Lockhart complains 
that this poem did not obtain the popularity it deserves, and attributes 
this partly to the hasty nature of its plan and composition, and sometbing 
also to the defective structure of its blank verse. It is a fine poem, but 
Wilson’s minor poetics are his best: such as the Children’s Dance, the Ad- 
dress to the Wild Deer seen on the mountains of Lochabar, and the Scho- 
lar’s Funeral. This last, Lockhart says, is a master-piece ; the flow of it 
is entire and unbroken initsdesolate music. Line follows line, and stauza 
followsstansa, withea grand, graceful, melancholy sweep, like the boughs 
of some large weeping willow bending slowly and sadly to the dirges of 


the labour of his fellow creatures,”” The tables show that the liability to 
sickness runs up to a temporary maximum in the young man, and then 
declines, and does not attain the same percentage until advanced years. 
This sick maximum of early mauhood—the effect of a permature demand 
on the bodily vigour--is in the period from 18 to 21, except in the class 
engaged in outdoor heavy labour, in which it appears to be at 14. The 
same percentage is reached, ever afterwards to iucrease, at the age of 48 
in the class who have ind: or heavy labour, 51 in the case of indoor light 
labour, 57 with outdoor beavy labour, and 65 with outdoor light labour. 
These last remarks reiate to the proportion of persons sick, not to the 
duration of the sickness. The duration of sickuess does not decline in 
manhood, but increases with the age. Theseverity of the railway employ- 
ment, according to these tables, tells upon the constitution ; the men, it is 
said, get ** weather beaten.” In the police there is a marked increase in 
the amount of sickness after 40, as if the service broke down the men at 
an early age than other occupations. 
‘insisting 


Paris Fasuions ror Apri. —Spring fashions begin to take a decided 
form, both for ladies and gentlemen ; and that which first strikes us is the 
great demand for plain materials ; so much so, that it is necessary for the 
manufacturer to offer something more thau usually pretty and fanciful in 
order to tempt any deviation in this great change in taste and style. 
Robes of moié, reps, and taffetas, are alinost always plain, although 
skirts are often seen with flounces in faney patterns and designs. 

The form of bodies is slightly modified, but nochange as to their origi- 
nal cut; basquines contiauiug most ia favour—the alteration being con- 
fined to the style of the basques. 

Mantelets, or mantilles, which form so prominent a part in the prepa- 
ration for Summer costume, uow appear in great variety. The names 
are as humerous as the styles ; but the grand object is to produce some 
improvement on the pelisses of last year, wh.ch were thought to re- 
semble too mach short trimmed blouses. The form most in favour is a 
kind of small shawl, trimmed with ruches 4 /a vicille placed crossways, 

The most useful mantelets are black. Those of moiré, trimmed with 
deep guipures, with a beading of rich velvet application or ruches of rib- 
bon, are mostly preferred, on account of the texture being heavier than 
thit generally worn in Summer ; they are in good taste, and suitable for 
th: changing of the seasons. Among the mautelets must be noticed the 
shawl, or deep points of green, biue, violet, or ruby velvet, at the edge of 
which is a mignificent chenille fringe, mixed with silk tassels in a new 
style; the fringe has a broad broché braid at the head, of the same shape 
as the velvet ; a second row is placed above, so as to meet the braid. 

Embroidered velvet mantelets, euriched with magnificent guipures, are 
among the most elegant vovelties of the season. the colours mostly in 
favour, are Chinese blue, imperial green, aud violet, trimmed with rich 
embroideries, deep laces, or borders of feathers. The Eugéhia velvet is 
very suitable for these manteaux. 

Young ladies wear very small pelisses of plaid cachemire, trimmed 


the night breeze, over some clear classical streamlet, fed by the tears of | round with two or three bands of sky-blue plust, and lined with taffetas 
Naiads, of the same shade. A gmall cape covers the shoulders, which is also 
In 1820, after much opposition, chiefly on account of the sting left by | trimmed with plush. aud sometimes a deep blue and white fringe is 
the old personalties in Blackwood, Wilson was appointed Professor of |} added. These pelisses are generally made without sleeves, the opening 
Moral Philosophy and Natural Philosophy in the University of Ediaburgh. | for the arm being bound with plush, aud bows of ribbons are placed at 
Thenceforth bis contributions assumed a graver tone, and a marked im-| the two extremities, It is closed in front with ribbons to mateb, 
provement was manifest very speedily. The touching magaziue articles Ladies who prefer a more simple stvle. patronize the pelisses of violet 
which were colleoted and published as “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish | moire antique, | ned with mage or white tattetas, and trimmed with 
Life, were soon followed by two distinct works of fiction, ‘* The Forest- | bands of curled feathers, whieh now replace the borders of fur. We have 
ers,”’ and “ The Trials of Margaret Lindsay.” also seen some of pearl grey moire antique, lined with Cerise satin, and 
atts Teese nee ret Commenced the well-known series of papers | trimmed round with a double row of gray and cerise feathers; a very 


At first Wilson’ was only a contributor 
to the “ Noctes,” in company with others, (the idea, by “the way, origi: 
nated with Maginn,) but, after some time, it was found difficult to make 
them a joint stock composition, and, though he had occasional belp, the 
greater part was wholly and solely written by Wilson. He had now be- 
come the main support of the Magazine, writing all descriptions of arti- 
cles for it. But his peculiar and ornate style—ornate sometimes, merely 
from the employment of expressive words, but simple in reality— made 
him readily reoognised. In 1842, the best of his articles were collected 
by Blackwood, and republisbed in volumes as “ The Recreations of Chris- 
topher North.” Collections of other articles have been published in 


country, where Wilson has always been a favourite. The « Noctes” 
republ have long been out of print—a blank which will soon be 
—s tag Maokenszie’s forthcoming annotated edition. The series 
ed “ Boreales, " which followed the “ Noctes” may be said to 


have closed Wilson’s career. His place in the Magazine has since been 


deep fringe of the same feathers encircles the suall cape and the botiom 
of the sleeves, which are very large, and descend ball-way below the el 
bow and wrist, so that the fringe just reaches the band, yet showing the 
elegant undersleeves, 

Among the novelties of the season, in great demand at the present mo- 
ment, are the beautiful bounets of satin, crape, and velvet; blonde is 
moch used, and forms a very pleasiag contrast with the heavier founda- 
tion. 

As to the forms, they are less eccentric. while they preserve all that is 
charming, in the style of the present make of boanets; they are stil] 
sinall, but deciedly more forward over the face, allowing of a profusion of 
trimming. which is more than ever la mode this season, 

Our most fashionable show-rooms are now d splaying the novelties of 
the spring season. among which the most admired are the robes of organ- 
di or embroidered tarletine, These robes are beautiful when oruamented 


with flowers or ribbuus, furming tuilets tor batls at this seasuo. A little 
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later they will not be less useful .for Summer fétes. There are some 
beautifal organdies embroidered in colored silks, We have noticed one 
with a double skirt ; the bottom of the under one had a wreath of hearts- 
ease, a wreath to match was placed on the edge of the uppet skirt, which, 
as well as the body and sleeves, were worked with smal! detached flowers. 





Parer From Woop.--The small market value of soft-wooded trees is 
such as to render them scarcely worth attention among planters, except 
under peculiar circumstances. When willows, or limes, or polars, or 
sycamores, or any such species are felled, they are in so little demand 
that after a small quantity of the best has been taken for the turner, toy- 
mail, or butcher, the rest may go as fire-wood. There is now, however, 
some prospect of their coming into consumption on a large scale in an un- 
expected manner,—for which, if anticipations are realized, we shall have 
to thank the Great Exhibition of 1851. It appears that at a late meeting 
of the French Society for the Encouragement of National Industry, a paper 
was read explaining how such wood may be converted into paper. The 
bark is taken off, and the wood is reduced into shavings ; the shavings are 
then cut very thin ; they are next placed in water for six or cight days, 
dried, and afterwards reduced to the finest powder possible by a corn mill, 
This powder is mixed with rags, which serve to prepare the pulp of paper, 
and the ordinary operation of paper making is proceeded with. All white 
woods, such as the poplar, the lime, and the willow, are suitable for the 
purpose, but the discoverer ascribes a good deal of his success to the 
quality of the water he employed—that of the little river Doller, which 
runs near Malhausen. For the first experiment he employed the wood of 
the aspen.--No doubt can exist that wood may be made into paper, pro- 
vided it can be reduced into threads or particles fine enough for the pur- 
pose. For what is flax or hemp except wood, whose fibres are readil 
separable? There is no difference between the wood of hemp and of wil- 
low, or other soft trees, than such as arises from the greater cohesiveness 
of the threads of the latter, or from greater toughness, which is not a dif- 
ference of importance in paper-making, for the weakest wood is stronger 
than cotton dross, now so largely used in all paper-mills, The only ques- 
tion is, can the cohesiveness of the fibres be overcome, or dees the sub- 
stance produced by grinding into pulp, either when used alone or mixed 
with other pulp, present a material fit for paper? We apprebend that it 
does. The Mulhausen experiment is reported to have been made with 
timber. Suppose that the newly-cut branches of poplars, limes, and wil- 
lows hac been macerated for a fortnight, cut into suitable lengths, and 
then put iu. a tearing (not grinding) mill, where they could be worked 
with water, we suspect that good mes (or at least ‘ half stuff’) would 
have been obtained without a preliminary reduction of the wood into sha- 
vings, and an after-process of grinding.-- Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





New Process or Maxinc Breap.—Important.—A very remarkable 
exhibition took place recently at the Marylebone workhouse, London, by 
Messrs. Morlan, Martin, and Journet, a French firm, who undertook to 
demonstrate before a committee of the board of guardians that, by a pe- 
culiar modification in the fermenting process, the amount of bread from 
a given weight of flour could be increased to at least 50 per cent. This 
singular method was invented by a French gentleman, a pupil of Orfila, 
Two sacks of flour were made use of, both under seal, and issued by the 
authorities of the workhouse. One of these was manipulated in the ordi- 
nary way, the other by the associated French manufacturers. The results 
were in the highest degree satisfactory. The first sack converted into 
bread by the usual method produced 90 loaves weighing 360 lbs. The 
second bag of flour, placed in the hands of the French bakers, produced 
154 loaves, weighing 520 lbs., giving an increase of nearly 50 per cent., 
under circumstances very disadvantageous to the owners of the secret. 
The place, the oven, and apparatus were all new and strange to their 
workmen, who had many difficulties to contend with. It was admitted 
by the spectators that in consequence of such drawbacks, there was a con- 
siderable waste of bread in the oven. There was a large attendance of 
eientific men as well as bakers from the country and city, who witnessed 
the process with the keenest interest. All frankly and readily admitted 
that everything was above board and fairly conducted, and that the result 
had exceeded their expectations. This marvellous increase in produc- 
tion does not arise from any weighty substance mixed with the dough, as 
“no extraneous ingredient can be discovered in the loaf by the most rigid 
chemical analysis. The agency or properties employed must therefore 
be of a volatile nature, evaporating during the firing process. It is con- 
sidered that the augmented produce must result from a power of the se- 
cret mgredieuts in checking the ordinary amount of loss of material in 
bread-making, escaping in gases on the application of heat. M. Martin, 
who was present during the whole day, stated that the newly discovered 
mixture had a strong tendency to develope the glutinous substance in the 
flour, and that the nutricious element was by no means aflected, much 
less sacrificed for quantity. The manager, and other principal officers of 
the workhouse expressed themselves highly pleased with the exhibition, 
and viewed the new process as a great boon to the community at large, 
especially in these times of high prices. The saving to the country an- 
nually by the working of this new plan would be no less than ten mil- 
lions sterling. 

Dr. Bartu’s ARRIVAL AT TimBuKTU.—Dispatches and private letters 
have just been received from Dr.’ Barth, announcing his safe arrival at 
that celebrated city, Timbuktu. On the 7th of September, 1853, Dr. Barth 
entered Timbuktu in a grand style, escorted by the brother of the Sheikh- 
el-Bakay, the ruling chief of that city, and by a splendid suite on horse- 
back, on camels, and on foot, welcomed and saluted by the festive multi- 
tudes of the inhabitants. The latter had been made to believe that the 
stranger was a messenger from the Great Sultan of Stambul! the real 
character of Dr. Barth being only known to the Sheikh himself, whose 
protection and good-will the intrepid traveller had been fortunate enough 
to obtain, and who considered it advisable he should assume that charac- 
ter, on account of the very fanatical disposition of the people. During 
his subsequent stay up to the 5th of October, the Sheikh-el-Bakay and his 
brother had remained the faithful friends of the pretended ‘“ ambassador 
from Stambul ;’’ but even under thischaracter Dr. Barth considered him- 
self not entirely free from danger, owing to the complicated character of 
the political powers which exercise sovereign sway over Timbuktu—the 
inhabitants being composed of various nationalities. One faction was 
not at all favourably disposed towards Dr. Barth, but wished his death ; 
so that it was necessary for him to observe great caution in his move- 
ments and intercourse with the people. Fortunate, indeed, it was that 
the traveller had secured the sincere and unequivocal friendship of the 
Sheikh, under whose immediate protection he lived at Timbuktu, and 
who had promised to have him safely escorted on his return to Sakatu. 
Thus far the news will be gratifying to thefriends of Dr. Barth. Hisstate 
of health, was not in the same degree satisfactory. The city of Timbuktu, 
which to reach has been the life’s ambition of so many celebrated travel- 
lers, is placed by Dr. Barth 18 deg. 3 min. 30 sec. to 18 deg. 4 mia. 5 sec. 
N. latitude, and 1 deg. 45 min. W. longitude from Greenwich. Its form 
is that of a triangle; itis closely built of houses, mostly of clay and stone, 
many with handsome and tasteful fronts, the arrangement of the interior 
being like that of Agadez, visited by Dr. Barth in 1850. The population 
is estimated at 20,000 souls. Dr. Barth found the market of Timbuktu, 
which is celebrated as the centre of the North African caravan, trade, to 
be of less extent than that of Kano, but the merchandise of a superior 
quality and greater value. He has obtained a complete imana from the 
Sheikh for any English traders that may wish to visit Tim)):\<tu “ within 
a month” from the 29th September last, to return to Sakatu. He was 
not yet aware of the succour under Dr. Vogel, dispatched from this coun- 
try in February, 1853, nor of the steam-boat expedition now on the eve 
of departure for visiting the regions discovered by him in 1851.—London 
paper, April 1. 

Cavatry Horsrs.—The breeding and training of cavalry horses is natu- 
rally attracting a good deal of attention in agricultural circles, and one 
question has lately been discussed, on which hunting farmers could cast 
some light from their experience in the field—that is, whether cavalry 
can ride through infantry. On the one side, we have the historical fact, 
that cavalry have but in few instances ridden through a square of disci- 
plined infantry. On the other are cited instances in which irregular Tur- 
kish cavalry, in the olden days of their pride, were considered irresisti- 
ble by infantry, and also the battles won by Frederick the Great, whose 
cavalry generals were consummate horsemen, and who himself maintained 
that the spur was worth as much as the sabre. Again, a writer in the 
Times refers, in proof of the irresistible power of a horse ridden straight 
at full speed, to turnpike gates smashed, and stone walls carried down en 
masse by horses at speed ; and then he argues that it is the rider that fal- 
ters and turns, and not the horse. Then follows another more sagacious 
“Dragoon,” who points out that cavalry horses are trained to charge in- 
fantry in sham fight, and turn by threes to the right and left. Here the 
murder’s out. Imagine what the value of a hunter would be, trained to 
gallop and turn sharply from a fence. We know that in a hunter early 
training is everything, and that the horse will seldom turn out a perfect 
fencer, unless he has been ridden in a determined style during his first 











season. . , 
It is for this reason that few horses are more safe and pleasant in the 
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field than those that have been trained by Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, or 
Northamptonshire farmers, and ridden to sell. Such horses do not under- 
stand the meaning of refusing, and we will undertake to say, that a squa- 
dron of them would go straight, and never flinch, if their riders did not, 
from any array of men and bayonets; but if we take the instance of the 
steed, however well bred, of a timid training rider, we shall find them 
failing just when most needed. The same dragoon recommends the adop- 
tion of black boots and worsted-cord breeches instead of the draggling 
trowsers—and is right. He might go farther; the dress of a buntsman is 
as near the perfection a cavalry costume as possible. The neat butfample 
scarlet frock, buttoned to the chin, but protecting the thighs and stomach 
from_rain ; the close-fitting cap, which a very little alteration would turn 
into a Roman helmet, would, with a sword-belt and cartridge-box, form a 
capital uniform. Indeed, if we wish to improvise, at the shortest possible 
notice, a model cavalry costume by only changing the top boot for a 
plack boot, and the velvet cap for a light helmet, we should find wltat we 
so much need in the gallant ex-Lancer, the master of the Rufford hounds, 
than whom no better horseman ever drew sabre, and no better sportsman 
ever hallooed to hound.—London Sporting paper, April 1. 





Anoruer Reproor ror Mr, Apsorr.—Far and wide there is an outcry 
of disgust and indignation at the Rev. Mr. Abbott’s systematic perversion 
of history, in his so-called “ Life of Napoleon,” published in Harper’s Ma- 
gazine. We have protested more than once against him, and have quoted 
the warning-voice of others. Here is a word to the-point, from the Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


It is recorded that on the death of Duroc, Napoleon ordered a monu- 
ment to be erected on the place where he fell, bearing the following in- 
scription :—‘‘ Here General Duroc, Duke of Friuli, grand marshal of the 

alace of the Emperor Napoleon, gloriously fell, struck by a cannon ball, 
and died in the arms of the Emperor, bisfriend.”” The Rey. Mr. Abbott, 
in his fulsome panygeric upon Napoleon, writes in warm eulogy of this 
“generous” purpose of the Emperor, and yet on the same page says 
that Napoleon was not present when Duroc died, having left him some 
hours before he expired. One would have supposed that such a deliberate 
falsehood would have been censured by the moralist, as an attempt to ob- 
tain from posterity a reputation to which Napoleon was not entitled. As- 
suredly the historian who can find in such a direct fraud only matter for 
commendation, has no right to expect that his readers will receive with 
implicit confidence his estimate of the moral qualities of the subject of bis 
eulogy. — 

British APPOINTMENTS NOT EXCLUSIVELY ENGLisu.—A gentleman cu- 
rious in such matters (not an Englishman) has made out the following 
statement :—Of the five officers who are to command divisions, in the ex- 
peditioa against Russia, all are of different birth,—a Scotchman, a Ha- 
* noverian, an Irishman, a Canadian, and an Englishman—thus Sir George 
Brown is a native of Lingwood, near Elgin; the Duke of Cambridge was 
born at Herenhausen, in Hanover; Sir De Lacy Evans is a native of 
Moig, County Limerick, Ireland; Sir Richard England, a native of De- 
troit in Upper Canada, and the Earl of Lucan is the only Englishman of 
that rank; he is to command the cavalry, and is a Londoner by birth, 
though of course an Irishman by descent. So also it is remarkable with 
respect to the fleets, how the two highest in command are not English- 
men; Sir Charles Napier was born near Falkirk, in Scotland, and Admi- 
ral Dandas, at Calcutta, though he also is a Scotchman by descent. 
Amongst the eleven Brigadiers-general, it is interesting to observe H. J. 
Bentinck (English?), of Dutch origin (on both sides—his mother baving 
been a De Reede de Ginkle,) Sir Colin and Sir John Campbell, of Scotch 
blood, Colonel Peunefather, a “ Tipperary boy,” Colonel Yorke Scarlett, 
of Jamaica descent, while J. B. Estcourt is a Londoner, born near Port- 
man-square, and Lord Cardigan, a native of Hambledon, leaving only 
four unaccounted for, and of these H. W. Adams is probably a native of 
Warwickshire, since he is the head ofan old family in that county. Wil- 
liam Eyr, is probably of Nottinghamshire birth, and George Buller a Cor- 
nishman. Among the six assistants adjutant-general we notice the two 
Irish names of Doyle and Sullivan, and two Scotch, Maule and Gordon. 
The mixed nature of our population is here shadowed forth, but Eaglisb- 
men have not secured “ the lion’s share” of the staff appointments.— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


More SvuBMARINE MOVEMENTS.—The great invention of the day, the 
submarine navigation of Dr. Payerne, is about to be put in practice at 
Cherbourg, the company purchasing the iuvention having volunteered to 
cleanse that harbour free of expense to the government, The secret con- 
sists in the discovery of a means whereby artificial air may be produced 
in sufficient quantity to enable a crew of fourteen men to breathe freely 
beneath the water for the space of four hours. A curious experiment has 
been already made at Marseilles, where Dr. Payerne, in company with 
three sailors, went to the bottom in presence of hundreds of spectators, 
and rose at a considerable distance and climbed the port-holes of a man- 
of-war without being perceived by the crew. Many experiments are 
about to be tried of the efficacy of this novel means of attack. A subma- 
rine fleet of small boats, each to contain a crew of twenty men, is already 
talked of as being about to be organised for the Black Sea. It seems that 
no intimation whatever is given by the slightest ruffle on the surface of 
the approach of one of these vessels. The apparatus invented by Dr. 
Payerne enables the wearer, moreover, to move about with perfect ease 
at the bottom of the sea, and great anticipations are formed of the immense 
benefit to be derived in submarine history from the adoption of this new 
method of becoming acquainted with the hitherto unknown mystery of the 
ocean. However, it is nota bad reflection on the spirit of the age in which 
We live, to remark that the first application of this tremendous power which 
should take rank with the electric telegraph, as proof of the wondrous per- 
severance and ingenuity of man, has been made use of for the supply ot 
oysters from Granville for the halles of Paris—Paris letter, March 23. 





A Waryixe Story ror Lorp Dersy.— Lord Derby has avowed his 
chivalrous determination to run at the Press, when offended by the light 
cast abroad by it upon any subject that, as his Lordship believes, ought to 


remain in sacred obscurity. For the timely instruction and benefit of 


— Derby, Mr. Punch humbly begs permission to relate to him a true 
ory. 

About two—it may be three, it surely is not four—years ago, there was 
a bail pastured in a field skirting a railway. The bull—a weakness with 
bulls in general—had a high sense of his dignity. It may be, he was a 
bull of long descent, come down to us from the grand old bulls of the 
Caledonian Forest. Be this as it may, the bull had—it was believed— 
been much annoyed by the rattling, and bellowing, and smoking, and 
steaming of the railway-train, that would pass him—contemptuously pass 
him--on wheels of thunder. “Shall I, a bull, permit this?” asked Taurus, 
43 was thought from the sequel. “By no means. I will--when next dis- 
turbed—pitch into the train—run at it—toss it off the rail—throw it into 
lnfinite space.” 

The night-train appeared ; and, by way of mockery of the magnificent 
bull, carried two flaming red lights! Now the bull bad a natural disgust 
of everything put forth that was red. Whereupon, true to his determina- 
tion, but further stimulated by the new insult -——the bull threw up 
pong lowered his head, shut his eyes—and ran full butt at the railway 

And the train, in one moment, knocked every puff of breath out of the 
y of the bull, that lay so much beef upon the railway. 

The house of Derby is famous for its breed of cocks. Let its Lord- 
ship take heed lest he complete the tale; making the story a double 
story of a Cock and a Bull.—Punch. 





CLosELY Conrestep Bruuiarp Matcu.—Mr. Atkinson, of Blackburn, 
and Mr. Smith, of Manchester, played the first part of a match, 2,000 up, 


for £100, a fortnight since, at the Bull Hotel, Blackburn, when Mr. Smith | 


pve six. The second half of the game has since been played at Man- 
pr r, and at the commencement the betting was 6 to 4.on Smith. The 
oo ee by stringing for the start, aud the choice of balls, which 
be obtained by Mr. Atkinson, who kept the lead for the first 300, by some 
he good Play, and had then a clear lead of 90. Mr. Smith got a fortu- 
90 poi oe , and when the game stood at 500, Mr. Smith was leading about 
son tauae Bs AN oa ~ ag the game igs gprs and Mr. Atkin- 
eadi ‘ i. , od be- 

tween 800 and 900, Me a ry is opponent e game fluctuated be 
/€0 went on steadily, until the last 50, when the game became very ex- 
bene and at the finishing portion most.critical, the state of the game 
¢. Smith 1,999 ; Atkinson, 1,998, and both balls in baulk. It was Mr. 


pat non’ break, o pe ae not give amiss. He went for acannon, 
ot succeed, and bis adversary agai : » Sean 
two.— London Paper, April 1. y again scoring, he lost the game by 


oe # ARtsrocracy Nor DyinG our,—It will be remembered that Mr. Dou- 
pos my & nm his Law of Population, States itasa “law” that luxury and 
Statign bs destroy populatious, solid and moderate feeding keeps them 
ationary, uuder feeding increases them. He points to the fact that 








h being at one time 50 a-head. The game_ 
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aristocracies and royal families cannot sustain themselves. In our reply 
we adverted to the fact that many noble and wealthy families bad nu- 
merous offspring ; but we spoke from a general impression, and in turning 
over the leaves of the Pocket Peerage it occurred to us to count the 
numbers of the various families. We subjoin a few :—the Marquis of 
Tweeddale has had 14 children ; the Marquis of Westminster, and Viscount 
Arbuthnot, 13 each ; the Marquis of Camden, Lord Camoys, Lord Clon- 
brock, Lord Ruthven, and the Marquis of Abercorn, 12 each ; Lord Va- 
lentin, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Wilton, 
Lord Boston, and Lord Clinton, 11 each ; and the Duke of Rutland and 
Lord Talbot, 10 each. It is needless to continue. If luxurious living 
were the cause of depopulation, as Mr. Doubleday’s theory requires, these 
instances of large families occurring in luxurious circumstances would be 
inexplicable.— Leader. Sao 

Approacninc Marriaces IN Hicn Lire.—A matrimonial alliance will 
shortly take place between the Earl of Mountcharles, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Conyngham, and the Lady Jane St. Maur Stanhope, the beau- 
tiful and aceomplished daughter of the late Earl of Harrington.—A mar- 
riage is about to take place between the Hon. Augusta Chichester, sister 
of Lord Templemore, and Robert Edward King, Esq., grandson of Vis. 
count Lorton.—The Hon. Miss Hobbouse, daughter of Lord Broughton, 
will shortly be led to the hymeneal altar by Captain Carleton.—The pre- 
liminaries of marriage have just been concluded between the Ear! of Dur- 
bam and Lady Beatrix Hamilton, second daughter of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Abercorn, and niece of the Duke of Bedford and Lord Jobn 
Russell, 

Her Masesty’s Strate Dresses.--At the third Levee for the season, her 
Majesty wore a train of white and moiré antique silk, brocaded with white 
fiowers, and trimmed with gold blonde and white satin ribbon. The pet- 
ticoat was white satin, trimmed with gold blonde and white satin ribbon 
to correspond with the train. The Queen’s head-dress was a diamond 
circlet. 

At the first Drawing-room, held at St. James’s Palace, on the 30th ult, 
her Majesty wore a train of white poplin. brocaded in gold, a running pat- 
tern of flowers and leaves, trimmed with white tulle and gold blonde and 
bunches of sweet peas. The petticoat was white satin, trimmed with 
white tulle, gold blonde, and sweet peas. Her Majesty's head-dress was 
an opal and diamond diadem, and feathers. 


* Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 277, sy H. B. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in seven moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM KO. 276. 


White. Black. 
1 4h ety R tk: Q. 
2 tto K 6ch K moves. 
3. B checkmates. 





A newly-constructed chess-board has been invented by Mr. Jaques of Hatton 
Garden. By the pressure of two springs, the pieces, wherever placed, are at 
once rendered immoveable, and by a similar operation they are again released. 
A game may thus be interrupted at any period, without the slightest fear that 
the pieces will be disturbed in the absence of the players. Indeed, so firmly are 
the men fixed, that the board may be inverted, shut up, and carried about in 
any manner, without causing disarrangement. 


oo 


A Royau Yacut Scuoonkr in AustraLia.—The beautiful yacht schoon- 
er Wyvern, belonging to the Duke of Marlborough, commanded by Mr. 
Henry Brehaut, late master of H. M.S. Hastengs, arrived safely at Mel- 
bourne on the 20th of January, being 36 days from the Cape, which she 
left on the 14th of December, 1853. Throughout her voyage the capabili- 
ties of this English yacht, built by Cawpen, of Gosport, was fully put to 
the proof. Easy in a seaway, and lively as a bird, the noble voyagers, 
Lord Churchill, with his friend Capt. Cathcart, could scarcely believe that 
their hopes could have been so soon realised, in doing more than 7,000 
miles in 36 days, without even straining a rope-yarn, or carrying any- 
thing away. The arrival at Melbourne caused the greatest interest. 





AnoTueR New Missive.--It has been for some time known that Major 
Sitwell, unattached, has invented a bullet, or, more properly speaking, an 
elongated plug, which professes not merely to give the common musket the 
range and precision of the Minié rifle, but on trial has been found to do so. 
All practical soldiers have apprebended inconvenience dnd contusion in 
war from our troops being supplied with two kinds of fire-arms and two 
kinds of ammunition, requiring different manipulation. It will, therefore, 
be of the most incalculable advantage if we can, by means of this inven- 
tion, at once render our present muskets as efficient in fire as the Minié 
rifle, and obviate the double inconvenience and danger of inefficiency to 
which we have referred.—.Vaval Gazette. 
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FINE ARTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A VERY CHOICE COLLECTION 
OF OIL PAINTINGS, selecied by a Gentleman of exquisite taste. Among the selections 
will be found the HOLY FAMILY and ST. FRANCIS, by Cigoli; LUCRETIA, by Guido 
Remi; POETRY, by Carlo Dolce; MAGDALENE IN THE WILDERNESS, an old ‘ony, by 
Cigoli; HEAD OF MADONNA, an Original, by Carlo Maratta ; HEAD OF SAN DUNATA 
Patron Saint of Russia, by Benevento; KAT CATE HER, Composition by Vanduloc; BIRTH 
OF CHRIST, CIRCUMCISION, COMMUNION, Old Copies of the Correggio School ; toge- 
ther with several LANDSCAPES. 
a22—2t, R. W. CAMERON, 116 Wall Street. 








MRS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
M struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Apetestive can also made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. . septl0 4ms. 





MRS. PARTINGTON’S LIFE & SAYINGS. 
FIR*T EDITION, 20,000 COPIES :: 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, APRIL TWENTY SECOND. 


THRE LIFE AND SAYINGS OF MRS PARTINGTON AND OTHERS OF THE FA- 
MILY, by B. P. Shillaber, of the Boston Post. 

‘T did fynde her a woman of mayne wordes, yet of & very pleasante fancie withal, and havynge 
much good counselle.’’—Doct. Digg his Works: Lib. exl. Art.—'* Mistresse Unis Hiyte.”” 

One elegant 12mo volume 284 pages ; printed on superfine paper, with 43 fine Engravings on 
Wood, including the following full-page Illustrations in tints, designed by Coffin & Brown, and 
engraved by Orr & Andrews : 

1, Ruth Partington, a portrait. 
it 


5. Stock of the Revolution. 
2 Pauls Ghosi 


4 3 a = the Country. 
3. Partingtonian Phi'osophy. . Partington Mouse Hunting. 
4. Punch im the Head. 8. A Christmas Story. 

The undersigned has the pleasure of announcing the jay of publication of the long looked for 
Volume, ‘* Mrs. Partington, her Life end Sayings, including those of Paul, Ike, and others of the 
Family.” The large number ordered in advance—more than 12.000 copies—is the best evidence 
of the popularity of the book With the bope and expectation that the old Lady will be kindly 
received by an appreciatirg public, ** the Biographer places his hand on bis heart and bows, as 
the curtain descends to slow music.”’ 

J. C. DERBY, Publisher, 


8 Park Place, New York. 
And for sale by all Booksellers throughout the United States and Canada. 
Price, $1 25. 


*," Single Copies sent by Mail post-paid on receipt of price. a22—It, 














OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATKS MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. J. 
@. wetvE® Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, April :9h, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
re ye pe d until paid for. Ned sad idens Our of a fort, apply 
‘or freight or e, having w allied accommod,tions for elegance and comfort, 
on or pane Seren ONWARD K. CULLING & CO., 66 Weil Staeet 
Passengers are requeeted to he on board at 11'4 A.M, 
The steamship PACIFIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail May 13th, 1854. 


LATEST AND BEST WORKS ON TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


NOW READY. 

A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and. Asiatie Domin- 
fons ofthe Sultan Hy Warrington W. Smyth, M.A. With # Coloured Kiluologiesl Map of 
Turkey. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

‘* Mr. Smyth has had rare opportunities. Few men have erossed and reerossed the empire in 
so many directions—and many are the errors, the false reports, the misconceptions a to fact or 
motive which are bere corrected by an able and impartial wituess.’—Lendom Afhenaum, Febru- 
ary 25th, 1854. 

‘* Mr. Smyth’s mode of travelling was well adapted to observe the eharacter an@ eondition of 
the people, #8 wel! as to form a jud ment upon the mode of government, and wanes Indeed, 
his object in publish ng this volume whs less to give an aceount of ee ee to throw 
what light he could upon the Turkish empi:e and people. . He bas a pleasant, p we and di- 
rect style, and also, that knowledge of the past hich is necessary & make travel preftable ; but 
he does not overlay his subjects with history ’’— London & ‘ vy 8A 


ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, with a Voyage down the Wolga and a 
Tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, author of “A 
to Nepaul.”’ From the 3rd London Revised and Enlargea Edition. 
eighteen Cuts. 75 cents. 
Seven Honprep Cortes of this work are advertised by one English Cireulating Litrary ! 


Extracts from Notices of the Press— 

“ The latest and best account of the aetual state of Russia ’— London Stondasg. 

“The book of a quick and honest observer. Full of delightful entertainment or. 

‘* aA witness worth listening to op matters whereon good evidence is particularly diffeult to ob- 
tain.’’— London Guardian, 

** No work of similar character with the same lightness of exeention has con veved an equally 
clear idea of the vast empire composed of so man gk perts.”—J endon r 

‘* Mr. Oliphant has not only travelled where few European travellers baye been before him 
but he has wande ed amid scenes of which everybody is anxious to hear. [fie ear and raptd 
descriptions set objects before our eyes with unpretending vivieness ; and the notes be jotsdown 


12mo, cloth, two maps and 


are always worth attending to.’’—Lon Leader. , 
* No person who would make himself well posted in those portions of Ruesiam ferr! which 
are likely to grow into im dispense with Mr. Oli- 


rtance in the coming struggle, ean afford to 

phant’s book To ali such persons it is reall indiepensable,?’— N.Y. Daily Times. 
“Mr. Oliphant is an acute observer, and intelligent man, a clear and vigorous and suecint 
writer, and his book embodies the best account of Sou hern Russia that hes ever appeared, His 
account of Sevastoyol will find many interested readers.’’— Boston Atlas 

* This book reminds us more of Stephen’s delightful ‘ Incidents of TraveP than any ether book 
with which we are acquainted. tis an extremely interesting and valuable book, He was as 
sharp at seeing as a live Yankee, and he has given us the fruits of his observations fm a very gra- 
phic and interesting style ’— Boston Traveller. 

** The volume i» illasxtrated by a number of wood-euts and by two usefol maps, It fs a valua- 
ble contriontion to our kr owledge of Russia, and should-be read by all who desire to be well. in- 
formed.”’—N. Y¥. Commercial Advertiser. ‘ 

*: Every person desirous of possessing information as to the manners and custome ef the people 
and the condition of the coun'ry, shou d precore this work "—ARany Transeript. 

** The book is very readable and entertaining.”"—AWany Express. 

** More than ordinary interest is now attached to the book, trom its treating of a eountry—the 
Russian shores of the Black Sea—that is likely to be the theatre of a sanguinary war. Tho author 
gives excellent sketches of the country, Russian habits, fnstitutions, &e. The volume is both in- 


structive and entertaining ’—Troy Daily Times. 
** This is a very valuab e work. especially at this particular time, when the power of Pussia 


seems about to be tested, and its vast resources ealled into requisition. ’—Bes, Chria. Fi ecanan. 
** Its deseriptions of life among the people of the parts in question, its philosophic generaliza- 
tions on the present conision and probable destiny of these eountpies, and its p erque views 


of the sublime natural scenery which there abounds, all combine to make this work more inter- 





esting and attractive than any mevel.’’—Lowell Journal Cowrier 

** One of the most observant of English travellers, and one of the most racy of Engfish writers.” 
—Portland Eclectic. 

** What he writes of the country bordering upon the Black Sea is particularly waluable at this 
time. as it is the ground now pied by the e ding forces of Russia and key.”’— Worces- 


ter Palladium. 

** The acccunt of Sevastopol, the naval d of the Russians, will he read with grest interest, 
and indeed the whole volume will astonish those who are not already well read n che subject, 
with the facts it gives in relation to the internal state of Russia.” —New-Balfiwd 5 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassan Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 PARK PLACH, 
PUBLISH ON THE 13TH INST 

I. MAJOR GIDDING’S SKETCHES OF THE CAMPAIGN IN NORTHERN MBXICO.. 
In 1846-7. With map, 12mo, clotn, $1 £0. 

Il. MR. KENNEDY’S WORKS—Revised edition, ecompleted.—ROB OF TRE BOWL. A 
Leg-nd of St Inigoes By J.P Kennedy. Anthor of ***wallow Barn,’ * Horge Shoe Robin- 
son,” &c, Revised edition. Uniform with the above works. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

1IT. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ADDISON. Including the whole eontents ef Bishop 
Hurd’s edition. with Letters and Notes not found in any previous collection ; and Macaulay’s Es- 
says on his Life and Works. Edited by George Washi: gtov Greene, Vol. 4. 12mo, eleth, $1 5. 

“The writings of Addison have generally been inaccessible to readers, unless pieked ont with 
much labour from the Spectator and other magazines to which he was a contributor. The notes 
of Prof. Greene are valuable, The type, paper, &c., leave nothing to be desired im this edition.— 
Newark Advertiser. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 
I. JOMINI’S ART OF WAR. Translated from the Freneh, by Major Wiushtp and Lieut. 
McLean. 12mo., eloth, $1. 
II. THE POTIPHAR PAPERS. With new designs. 5th edition. 12mo, eloth, $1. 


Ill. VALENTINE’S HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, With Glvestrations, 
8vo, cloth, $2 
IV. ROEKLER’S MANUAL FOR NOTARIES PUBLIC. 8vo, cloth, $1. 


UP THE RIVER. 


UP THE RIVER. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol, 12mo, with 36 elegant Engravings fom original 
designs. $125. Third Thousand. 

** A new and invaluable vein is opened by one who wields a honeydropping pen. Hits pictures 
of country life are genuine master-pieces ; he describes the familiar facts of natural Metory «hich 
daily pass before his eyes with all the charming naivete of old White, of baa  | avd sliiy in- 
troduces inte his pleasant narrative a roguish humour that is quite irresisible, ur preise of 
these let ers is not p ompted by the fame of the author, for we had learned to admire them before 
we discovered that they #re from the pen of a writer whose originality a d vigour have alreacy 
made him a favourite with the public.”’—iterary Cyr sy in the New York 

** He makes rare pictures with aven. Whether he describes a rustic gate, 
squirrel, a misty morning, a hen’s-nest, or an ice-storm, it is always just the thi; tis animals 
seem to me as true to nature as if pe by Landseer, his birds as if done by m, inanl- 
mate things as beer jugs and pipes in painting, ny Ostende, landscapes as beautiful as if put on 
canvas by Claude.”’—Literary Correspondence of Knickerbocker. 

** It is full of the country ; trees wave and the swert breath of the new mown hay is therein, 
with touches of pathos, and good hearted feeling ; while, thiouxh all, in a hidden stream of melo- 
dy, like aclear rill, runs the ever varying, cunning facile style of one of the most exptivating 
imagery writers of the day.’—N. ¥. Daily Times. 

** A casket of golden-hearted thoughts deftly arranged and daintily garnished with ernaments, 
as simple as they are tasteful.’’—Knickerbocker 

** abounding with choice morsels of delicate wit, sly stabs at the frivolities of roe’ety, ard va- 
thetic appe»ls to the sentiments, the book is a literary feast, pen to all mankind, 29—Reagh Notes. 

** There are tew books in which the English langnage is written with ench pa:fty and aste, avd 
we cordially commend the book to all wko ‘ love be charms which nagure \o ber votary yields.” 


—Spri Republican. A 
Just published by CHARLES 8°RIBNER 
No, 145 Nassau-st. 
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MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 


PUBLIC ATTEBTION, during these stirring “ war times,” ie respectfully invited to our ex- 
cellent ‘MODERN aTLAS OF THE WORLD,” which includes very accurate Maps of both 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Every inquiring mind must feel the absolute necessity of having such a convenientsiaed and cheap 
Atlas as this is, tor consultation at the present time. The price is only $3 50 ; and the yolume con- 
tains thirty-four elegantly engraved and coloued Maps 

D. APPLETON & OO., Prtiishers. 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


THE ENGLISHMAN ABROAD--CAPITAL FUN. 


A fresh supply just received of the FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, JONES AND 
ROBINSON. Being the history of what they saw and did in Belginm, Germany, Awitverland 
and Italy. By Richard Doyle. With 175 very humourous Engravings. 1 vol, 400, Extra cloth 


gilt. Price $5 v0. Imported by 
wee = oe AP Non. 28 ues ieaties. 
A GEM IN ANY LIBRARY. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


SACRED POEMS AND HYMNS, for Public and Private Devotion. By Pamus Montco- 
MERY. With the Auth 1’s latest corrections, and an Introduction by John Holand. lémo, pp» 
290. Price 75 cents, cloth. 

** Montgomery as a religious poet has no equal among the Hiving. The pop» larity of his Hymns 
ig hounded only by the limits of the English language. He is nuiformly successfal ip what he at- 
tempts, alwave simple, natural tru», always accords nt with the sy mp»thies of ordinary minds,— 
tho: oughly Christian in all his feelings, all his thoughts, all hisimage y. Hi erered poetry is 
what such poetry should be, not doctrinal but devotional, made upeof avowals, eoufessions, 
prayers, and thanksgivings, the work of a fine genius and a terventheart. No Hymns are 
smoo' her, sweeter or more harmonious ; and none strike deeper into the heart, a1d more quickly 
kindle every religious feeling intoa glow. This edition comes from the vererable author’s own 
hand, and is tree {rem these corruptions, misnamed correetions. with which unserapulous com- 
pilers of hvmn-books, in ther wretched tas, nave ofen merred these beentiful prodnetions, 
The volume 1s bronght ont in a most elegant style by the publishers, and will be agem in any Li- 
brary.”’—Courier & Enquirer. 





THE GREAT WORK ON RUSSIA. 
THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


RUSSIA AS IT IS. By A. De Garowski. One neat vol, 12mo, pp. 328, well printed. Price 

¢ elorh. 
Oe senen Reali introduction, Czarism : its historical origin; The Omr Nieholas ; The 
orga: isation of the Government; ‘the Army and Navy; the Nobility; The Clergy s The Hour- 
woisie: Ihe Cossacks; The Real People, ibe Peasantry ; The Kights of Aliens am} Strangers ; 
The Commoner ; Emancipation ; Manifest Destiny; Appendix; The Amasons; The Fourteen 
Cla-ses ef the Russian Public Service: or, The T'schins; The Political Testamem. of Peter the 
Great ; Extracts from an Old Chronicle. 

«The author takes no supe: ficial, empirical view of his snbject, but colleeting a rieh variety of 
facts, brings the lights of a p ofound philosophy totheir expl»nation. His work, in@eed, neglects 
no eseer.tial detail—it is minute and accurate in its stat'stics—it abounds in liv piciures of so- 
ciety, manners and character, * W hoever « ishes to obtain an acenrate votion of the in- 
t-rnal condition of Russia, the nature and ex’ent of her resources, wud the praefont influence of 
her institutions, will here find beter materials for bis purpose than in any single volaue now ex- 
tant.’—N. F. Tribune, 

“* This is a powerfully written book, and will prove of vast service to every one whe desires to 
comprebend the Mal nature and bearings of the great contest in which Russia is now engaged.”’— 
N. ¥. Courter. 

‘* It is orginal in its conclusions ; it is striking in its revelations, Numerous aa are the vo- 
lumes that have been written about Rn sia, we really Litherto have known litte of that immense 
terr:tory—of (hat numerous people. Count Gurowski’s work sbeds a light whieh at this time is 
most welceme and satisfactory.’—N F. Times. 

“ The book is well writtew, and as might be expected in a work by a writer #0 mnnsnally con- 
versant with all sides of Russian aff.irs, it contains much important information respeciing the 
Russian people, their government and relig on.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 

* This isa valuable work, explaining in a very satisfa tory manner the interna} eandition of 
the Ruesian people, and the construction of their political society. The institutio: @ of Russia are 
presented a exist in reality, and as they ac:e determined by existing and obligatory laws.’’— 
NY. Herald. 

** a hasty glance over this handsome volume bas satisfied us that it is one worthy efgenera! pe 
rusal, * * * Itis full of valuabie his‘orical informa ion, with very inte est ng aeceunts of the 
varions classes among the Russian peop'e, the'r « ondition and aspiations.°—M. F. Swn. ae 

** This is a volume that can hardly fail to attract very general atiention, a: d@ command a wide 
sale in view of the present junction of European atairs, and the prominent part therein whca 
Rossia is to play.’’— Utica Guzefte, lat 

* A timely book. it will be found all that it professes to be, thongh some may be start] da 
some of iis conelnsions °"—Boston Alas RP 

“This is one of the best of ali bouks cansed by the present excitement in relaticn to fallibt. 
It is a very able pnblcarion—one that will do much to destroy the veneral heli f in the a conde 
lity of Rossa, — ‘the writer shows himcelf muster of his subject, und tres's ef"! .'¥ i este la ly 
tion of Rvasin, her institutions and customs, sceiety, laws, dc., in an enligh oe & : 


manoer.’? . 
LRTON & €O 
Published and for sale by D. Fly ad $48 Broadway, 
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GOUPIL & CO., 
Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No. 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Have recently published the following Line Engravings : 


. UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAN D, for sale by 

LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 B 
These drafts may be obtained by lication at any of the of the American Express 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





THEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de Il’ Ecole des Beaux Arts), eon- 
1. THB APO mi Acre | x 


the Great Masters in and 
taining Portraits of more t, after the Fresco by De la Roche. 


h t style of Art, by Henrique! Lu t 
. “7 ve a iace 102 y 16 inches (withent in 9 ted on three = Price, yaa 


. Plate, for which the engraver was awarded the first prize (4, 
= ee icaten of the French Academy in aah fe also the only Plate Engraving for which a me- 


dal was awarded by the New York Orystal Pa 
2. FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheffer. Size 10 by 
16 inches, Price, plain prints, $7 50. 


8. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. E ved by Girardet, after the great 
national picture by Leutse. Size 38 by 2244 inches. Price, plain prints, $15 ; colowred in exqui- 
site style $25. 

The usual discount to the trade. 


Messrs. G. & Co. call the attention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to their rich and varied 
assortment of Artists’ Ma‘ b@ 

N.B.—Catalogues and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 
ARDS. 


DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPW 


NN ., 83 South Street, New York.— 
a 4. be mt BELL Sorin IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
Glynn, Mills & Co., Seahors, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, @ 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 


Please address, post paid, wa AN, GRINNELL & CO. 


Swoallow- Tail Li Li nd London Packet Ships. 
Agente of the w> Toll Lines of Ltsergget r) South street, New York. 


be Gowasie as en wig 
, can do so by applying as 
mar4—3m. 


u 
A 


s@~ REMITTANCES Per Letter will have 
Persous wishing 


Prompt attention, and 
to secure passage to or from Liverpool and 


above. 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
Re wali: pe Busor THe. SUP On RRLESTON bn the BANK OF LIVBE 
POOL in Sums of $1 and apwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
CENTER & CO.. 
Oc®—6ms. cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTRBAL, C. E. 





For Sale by York 





REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Muss & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Perse MoGi1, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 


Hos. goay Bavemez Rosinson, 
an A. Stupson, Ese., 


of U: Canada, Toronto. 
.R ON * 
searupdes Deputy Com. Montreal. Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Sia Gaepes Simpson, 


Messrs. Girwour & Co., 
Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal 
June 4—lt. Messrs. Lemesurizr Rovuta & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children, It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it Ouse not sour on 7 soma, as AT — be 80 peer of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared enly w je and retai 
” *'Y DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 














TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 

N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 

ks vs Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


‘Toxrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 


For sale by Rushton Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
on Broadway, and by fe d, Flushing, L. L. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as gasran’ ‘ety to the Office. 


Olark a o., T. T. 








Policies will horeafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 


ae be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed D romne 
can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an Gamediats pepaent 
Seer an ae ore See ying each gy © Ancue Cash 


‘Applicants are not 


for the Medival Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are establish: 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, MA. DF. RB 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
BE, 8. 8 3, Haugh —— . , i Starr. 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barcla . Colley Grattan, 
Oharies , Thomas Nico I, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Moutroal ......+. 4000+ ee J. Flanagan, Theo, Hart, Henry Judah. y 
Halifax N.S Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 


8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
For ear W. Jack. . 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American @olonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MontTREAL. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE ciples of this Uffice are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
T I ating eral Division of profits. 
| constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
nature of the risk may justify. 
will be yak -y each class of risk, and a return of one 


St, John, N. B.... 


Hon. J. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, . ay. Hoy mg Stabb. 


. Bennett, 





ay fifty per cent. of the excess, will je to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force for three years. 
The | are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Soeiety, and entitled according 
© the plan of the to a return of half the profits. 
Agencies are throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
A. ©. Barexay, Esq., Chat 
@uaries Benwert, Esq. FREDERICK Morris, Ese. Epxucnp 8S. Symes, Esq. 
Hueu Orort, Esq. Cuas. THos. Sewanp, Es. CLEMENT Tasor, Ksq. 
Joun Moss, Risg. THomas West, Ksq. 





Joun Suaw, Esa. 
Francis F. Woopuousr, Ese. 


Wruias H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 
Husker Eva, Esq. | Tuomas Wiu.1aMs, Esq. 


BANKERS, 
Messrs. Giyy, Mitts & Co. 


Museas. Carpats, Iuirre & Russec., Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
ese Re ; bet Ui . Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 


a, ? 
. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. P: J. 
{ , ryor, : 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


Halifax, N.8....... 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


April 22 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 





The ATLANTIC . ...0.ccccsceccecerescesteseece ces Opt ‘ 
BRO PRED 0 000 00 00000 cog cc ccece ceccccee ++ +00 ee Onpty } a 
II Serra spe sees Semone: enc) oo ae —— 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, & been 
taken in their construction, as also in Cas coaines, to ensure strength and ant eee 
or 


and comfort. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the’attention of the oe to their propo- 
sals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
panies ; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the personal nsibility of 
the shareholders, offer a guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets, contain- 
ing Tables of Rates, and every information relating to the subject, may be had at the office. 
The Company. is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on an unexceptionable life. 

The authorized Capitel of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
lions of Dellars, The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half million of dollars, 
and constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


Jaues Brown, Esq. Chairman. 
Francis Correnst, Esq., Deput Chai 
Joserpa Gartiarp, Jr., Esq. 
ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
Wurm 8. Werwore, 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
ALEXANDER E. Hosack, M.D. | Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED PE.u, Resident Secretary. 


rman. 
O. W. Faser, Beq 


Grores Barctay 
Josara Fow sr, Ese. 


, Baq. 
Mortimer Livingston, Esq. 
. F, Sanperson, Esq. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 


Low rates of insurance without profits. 

Loans granted on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 

California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 


Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
| Hon, Ju Campbell. 
John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Beq. 
John i Wicks, ae 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 


T 


The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 


depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this From 
soliee. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means Africa eereesesseeecees New York. 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wil) | C#™@da Boston 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year | E¥FOP4,.... +++ ¢++ +++ New York 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the | A™etica........... ++. on 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! Hide s'ce6 coe scomcts New York 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. | AT#Dia....-. +--+ ++. -Boston.. ‘ 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost = trees tee ee eee —" k 
a , n 


amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits towing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been fon upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children a of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and theretore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who n it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 
in cleiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : oomaeey of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its accumulat ng surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend :r one Life Office superior,to another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more —— than those of any other office now represented in the Province, 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much.money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices, 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial] business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the saving to the assured 
of all'the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, ean effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent, 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For further infosmation, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 





mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 
NEW YORK. HAVRE. 

Franklin.,......1854. April..... 8 | Franklin........... Ma: . 10 

oper, 86 A Per ~. ae 7 
ee June,....3 Franklin... ........ Pee 5 
Sear oo Gaove cok ns win. ccce noe 4 Mh orcl 
Pranklin.........0.. July..... 29 | Franklin, .......... August... . 30 
WUERB, 0. 00 000 covces August., ,.26 | nion, . oseee attr 27 
EEEORcennr voenes Sept...... 23 PRED, ca recee p00 Oct... 2 

So» + + 6e60 90suus Oct... | Union... © 00.0 60 00.0. eT, +022 
Franklin... ......... Nov, 18 | Franklin. coscus UMM Pr) 


Stopping at Sonthampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each. 
passed, either for speed, stre: or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their 
passengers are of the most oe kind. 

Stopping at Southamp th going and returning, they offer to passengers proeeeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class, 

“ “ “ Ld in o in “ second cl 
“ from Haye or Southampton to New York, first class, . . 

“ “ Lad Aa) oe o“ second alass... ae 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All fetters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to woneren 
MER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, = 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co 


, are not sur- 
for 









“ 


Southampton. 
Co., Agents, Paris. 






















St. Joba, N.B............ § BaF. Hazon, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.— 
joha, N. B. ° Thurgar. w a R verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend calling thele abw cteemebinn na Ghee 
; J. » Agent. CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Willia 
Bt, John’s, No a J. J. Grieve, Hon, L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 af Capt. Morrisen. —— 
wfoundland, Barnes. CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
Pee NM E. L. Jarvis, Agent. CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leiteh. 
Charlottetown, P. K. Island on. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. FROM PHI " 
P gE. £ { Tharkds Henle : Te —— LADELPHIA. J FROM LIVERPOOL. 
omnes L. W. Gall, Agent. Gy | ange ° renee Apel 15, 1854. | City @f Manchester. . Wednesd Mar 22, 1854 
. lity o' ow... Saturday, } 3, * Yi y, . 3. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. City of Manchester turday, June ” “ City or Manchesie ¥ Weiueeney’ May 10, - 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, City of Philadelphia..,About "June 17, “ | City of Philadelphia, About’ May 24° « 
- ‘ 
ONTREAL. aE RATES OF PASSAGE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIEITY | saloon after Staterooms $99] saloon after SRM UATERFOO, 
OF LONDON. oe — Co rccceccvcccces 9 ED oe Fe vetcccedl 6 
Nt hd. | © odeenes Sucdeheid ae .. forward B45 SULLA AEE 0 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Agsent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savina Bank ror tax WiDow AND THE ORPHAN.” 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000." 





Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class from Philade) 

Live ; found tlh peonbiene. passengers will be taken at $25 phia, and $40 from 
Certificates of passage will be i 

PA aan ane a oon ssued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
An experienced surgeon will be carri , 
Small drafts drawn at sight on ben ma eb ce 
For freight or prssage apply to 





c 


Chief Cabin Passage ...... 


Chief Cabin Passage ......:... 





FROM NEW YORK. 








January ...... 7, 

January ...... 21, 
ebruary......4, 

. -February ..... 18, 

© Pececes 4, 

March ., ls, 

April ......... 1, 

April ....... 15, 

BUD ccccsens 29, 

i, deen sees 13, 

BP. cnc ce cee ale 
June.........10, 

Jone. ....... 24, 

.. eee 8, 

Sst he osnds 2, 

A +5, 

A Beccccee 19, 

} sacred acoe ig 
September ... . 30, 

October .......14, 

pe ee eeee « October . -- 2B, 
s+ seeeees November, .,..11, 
ye seeeeese NOVeMber, .,, .25, 
pe seesece ber. .....9, 
For freight or passage apply to 


E. G. ROBERTS & 


for p sare 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool 


sive use of extra size state rooms, From 


An experienced surgeon atiached to each ship. 
° 


ean be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. 
7 ‘250 870. Kxols- 


verpool to New York, £30 and 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wodnesday,.... 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday,........ 
Wednesday,...... » 
Wednesday,. 





sssesessstestsssssasese 


December... . 


\ ere 
Wednesday,........] 








EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 5 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 

co., 13 London 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, P: 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


Averpool. 
King’s Arms Yard, 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry 
ons s° ones or bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof pa Ad 4 
er 





- 


-.» Capt. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


ressed. 
or freight or passage, apply to 


~*~ 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the valwe thereof 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


-$120 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 970 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
+see sees 8100 | Second Cabin Passage........ 
ix@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Captains 
UDKINS. 

t. Rrrie. 
G. Lorr. 





«.Weédnesday.............-April 6th 
WROROOEO. occ cctcn cscs April 12th * 
Wednesday... ...... April 19th “* 
Wednesday... ... eveeses April 2th “ 

os eens Wednesday,............. May Sa 
so eee es Wednesday, .........005.-May Wth * 
ooee Wednesday... . SKC With * 
Wednesday... . . May 2h “ 


ARD 


E. CUN 
4 Bowling Green. 





WASHINGTON 


cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., 
All Letters and News; Ve 
No Bills of Lading will be 


For freight or passage apply to 


Jan. 22—1 year. 
















NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,......... 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or SArtinc—1854. 


«+++. Onpt. E. Higgins. 


From New York. 









Washington. . Saturday, Jan. 
Hermann .... turday, Feb. 25. 
Washington aturday, March 25 
Hermann. .. Saturday, April 22 
Washington. Saturday, May 20 
Hermann. ... Saturday, June 17 
Washington .. aturday, July 15 
Hermann. ... aturday, Aug. 12 
Washington. .... aturday, Sept. 9, 
Hermann...... aturday, Oct. 7, 
Washington .. aturday, Nov. 4, 
Hermann, ... 2... ccessecocs Saturday, Dec. 2. .. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington...... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29} Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept 13 
Washington..; ... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... .,. Wednesday, Oct. i 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24/ Hermann........ Wednesday, Nov. 8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ,,. Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19] Hermann .....,.. Wednesday, Jan. 3 





Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Loa- 
don and Havre the advanteges over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 


Price of passage from New York to < ey or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 


rs must pass through the Post Office. 
signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


©. H. SAND. 26 South st., New York. 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., B 


remen. 


CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 


WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





and St. T 
tilation. 
Passage Money to 
Do. do. 


For Freight er Passage, apply to 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Sampson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


April 7, 1854. | Monday..,.... 


The CURLEW bas just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
bomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 


+ eeeececes May Sth, 1854, 


St. Thomas, ..... 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





e ge: 
The following ships 
tended hereatter to sa 


ii 








Great care will be taken th 
The price for cabin pi 


ot packages, sent by them, 


liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these 
regular Bills of 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
PR aye hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
composing the line of packets under the 


from New York and 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 


ency of the subscribers, are in- 


om London on the followin Thursdays throughout 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

Devonshire,. .H. R. Hovey, | Aprill, .. July 30,... May 20,... Sept. 17,... Jan. 15. 
Northumberland, J M Lord, | Aprills.,. Aug 11,. June 1,... Sept. 29,... Jan. 27. 
Victoria,.... E. Champion, }| April 25... Aug 23, . June 13... Oct. 11,... Feb. 8. 
Marg’t. Evans,...1I. Pratt, | May Sept. 4. June 25... Oct. 23, ..; Feb. 20. 
Southampton, E.G. Tinker, | May 19... Sent. 16,. July 7....Nov. ,4,....Mar 6. 
Hend’k Hudson, S. Warner, | May 31 Sept. 28 July 19... -Nov. 16,... Mar 16. 
Ocean Queen, R. Griswold, { June 12... Oct. 10, July 31... Nov. 28,... Mar Bz. 
Amer’n Eagle, R H Moore, | Ju e 24... Oct. 22, Aug 12... Dec. 10,... Ap’l 9. 
Palestine, (Néw) Jaly 6... Nov. 3, Aug 24... Dee, 22,,,, Ap’l 21. 
Amazon, (New) July 18... Nov. 15,... Mar Sept 4 3,...May 3. 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 


at the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descriptivu. 
is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 


ackets will be responsible for letters, parcels, 
wading are signed therefor. Apply to 

IN GRISWOLD, 
Ir MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


bro South street, N. ¥. 











1st of each month, as follows :— 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the I6th, and 


New York on the 





In United bt any and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE SAMUEL SMITH, A 
OF NEW YORK in cocertense with the State Law, will receive p for Insurance on 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, yukon Po 
Lives as thelr Ggueral Agency, No. Tl Wall street, ‘Now York, and at their different Agencies or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 8T. DENTS, a. eee ae 
Porsons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA { a i sic tige : Ist September w++.+seeegeeeesresee se Math October, 
The Lecal Board of Directors macs orery Wodnenday fr transaction of curvens basineen. BET™ STEAM COMMUNICATION ST. NICHOLAS heh DEE 5s vedboutis Cis. oo0kseds 16th Merch. 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Coinpany can be had at the office, Ne. Wall | rVHE GLASGOW AND NEW ore ernanemir ComPanres, nd A Steam Bragdon, master. Met Dewobers ee LL UTIL TET Toth November. 
street. abt s ASGOW,” T° - : . p B ice deesOvedbedese -§ 16th A 
‘ LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YoRK. “NEW YORK,” 2,400 horse-power, "sre aoa Be poy ano. ee, MERCURY, New Otipper.) § [st vely - ee sceseesece ; T6th Agua, 
| ple c. R. Habicht, neu BSW roax. ’ a aeaiieee Conn, master. Ist November.......... 16th December, 
q . . C. Tucker, Wednesday, 10th of May, at 12 0’ . bab od oo ak 4 senked h May. 
4. $6, Stout" Wednesday, 26th of Jung 2 CK; Roo. | Tuesday,........... vee edlth April, WILLIAM TELL, Ie Ateen Toccccusccececreces $I sapemben, 
Sipeliord: Robert J Dine Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) <.-cccscsce 990 00" Willard, master. Ist December... 00.00 cee cece eee see € 16th January. 
* Do. én. : eee coee ces ceces York built with all e articles for the com- 
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‘Sho Merchants’ Bank, Now York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLONG 
MBDIGAL BXAMINBRS: 
D&. 8. 8. KEENS. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 





Steward’s fee included. ] 


Third Class’—A limited number of third-class will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, ly cooked, at TW A LLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. protPor freight or passage sprig to nian 





©. B. HABICH®, General Agent, 


J. McSYMON, 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. S Breatwey, B. Z. 
Intending passengers are 
communionie at once with the Agent. °*! 8° tention to reports of the Ships being full, but te 
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